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PLAIN THOUGHTS, &c. 


My COUNTRYMEN, 


Tux time, which is paſſing by us, is ſo 
charged with extraordinary circumſtance, 
as to juſtify the doubts, the apprehenſions 
and aſtoniſhment that prevail among man- 
kind. But amidſt the unexampled confu- 
ſion, difficulty and diſtreſs that ſurround us, 
I have been able to ſatisfy myſelf that a 
return of general order is not an unreaſon- 
able expeQation ; that Europe will ſoon 
loſe its preſent miſeries; and that this re- 
novated ſtate of our quarter of the globe 
will proceed from the courage, wiſdom and 


magnanimity, of the Britiſh Nation. For 


it is my firm opinion, that if the tranquil- 
lity of Europe is not reſtored and more ſe- 
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curely eſtabliſhed than it has hitherto been; 
and if your own country does not attain an 
higher rank in the ſcale of Nations than it 
has yet poſſeſſed, the failure of ſuch im- 
portant objects mult be imputed to you. It 
is not, indeed, for the ſake of yourſelves, 
alone; but for that of your poſterity, and, 
I might add, in behalf of the human race, 


that you are called upon to exert and con- 


tinue that vigour, reſolution and dijdain of 
temporary inconvenience, that generous 
patriotiſm and comprehenſive benevolence, 


which have already done ſo much for your 


country and mankind. 


I profeſs mylelf to be no more than a 
plain man, with ſome experience of the 
world as it is, and ſome knowledge of it as 
it has been. From the natural diſpoſition of 
my mind, I have long been in the habit of 
directing the enquiries of my underſtanding 
to the events of my own time. I have no 
advantage over any of you, but ſuch as ariſes 
ſrom a life of leiſure, which, fortunately for 
yourſelves, and your country, the greater 

part of you do not poſſeſs. To ſuch of 
you, 
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you, therefore, who, amid the occupations 
of your uſeful lives, have neither time nor 
inclination to examine the ſtate of public 
affairs, or the character of thoſe who con- 
duct them, I addreſs the following obſerva- 
tions, the reſult of my experience, and the 
ſentiments of my heart, 


The war in which we are engaged with 
France is the great preponderating object of 
all political conſideration. The neceſſity of 
its commencement, and the policy of its 
continuance, form a moſt intereſting ſabjet 
for diſcuſhon ; and a large portion of the 
following pages will be employed in it. 


War is in itſelf a very grievous calamity ; 
but even war, when it poſſeſſes a remedial 
nature, may be conſidered, like many other 
inconveniencies of life, as a bleſſing in diſ- 
guiſe. The bitter draught that reſtores 
health, as well as the knife and the cauſtic 
that ſave the limb from amputation, are 
only evils of the moment, while the one 
nauſeates on the palate, and the others cauſe 
the falutary pain: and he muſt poſſeſs a 
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very weak mind, or a very daſtardly ſpirit, 
who ſhrinks at a temporary evil, which is 
to preſerve him from laſting calamity. The 
preſent war, however, did not praceed, as 
ſo many wars have done, from the rival 
ſpirit of jealous nations, from the wanton 
ambition of kings, or the. incapacity of 
miniſters. It was not a war where the real 
intereſts of a people were to be ſacrificed to 
the intrigues of a court, or the yain phan- 
tom of glory. It was a war of protection, 
not merely of one nation, but of almoſt all 
civilized Europe, againſt a people who had 
declared themſelves the enemies of all civi- 
lization. It was a war of order againſt con- 
fuſion ; of civil goverament againſt anar- 
chy; of freedom againſt deſpotiſm; of 
religion againſt infidelity ; of civilized and 
rational beings, againſt a ſavage, a cannibal 
and inſenſate people. 


But if we had left the exiſtence of the 
other countries of Europe to the protection 
of their reſpective inhabitants, and forgot, 
if poſſible, that our own is involved in it; 
if, from a baſe ſpirit of ſelfiſhneſs, we bad 

ſatiſ- 
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ſatisfied ourſelves with a tranquil and in- 
active contemplation of the advantages at- 
tached to our country, we might have been 
no longer in poſſeſſion of them. As a 
people, we enjoy bleſſings never experi- 
enced by any other nation: Britiſh free- 
dom maintains a charaQeriſtic pre-eminence 
which the faireſt ſyſtems of government, 
in the ancient or modern world, never 
knew; and our conſtitution anſwers the 
beſt purpoſes which ſocial nature is capable 
of producing. It cannot; therefore, be ſup- 
poſed, for a moment, that we ſhould, with 
patient ſubmiſhon, behold this noble inhe- 
ritance threatened with deſtruction, and 
that, in defence of ſuch a fabric, formed 
and eſtabliſhed by the blood of our anceſ- 
tors, we ſhould refuſe -to ſhed our own. 
But, afterall, would it have been our intereſt, 
to ſay nothing of our honour (if I dare to 
throw aſide ſuch a conſideration when I ad- 
dreſs myſelf to Engliſhmen), to have re- 
mained inactive ſpectators of the dreadful 
march of ruin throughout Europe, till its 
devaſtating progreſs was direQed to our own 
ſhores? Could we pretend to feel and love 

the 
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the liberty we enjoyed, without oppoſing a 
power which threatened to baniſh it from 
the earth? Do we not know that religion 
offers the beſt hopes to virtue, lays the moſt 
effectual reſtraints on vice, and affords to the 
calamities inſeparable from our nature the 
moſt cordial conſolation : and was not this 
conſideration another moſt powerful motive 
to reſiſt the career of a people, who not 
only trampled on their own altars, denied 
a God, and triumphed amidſt the moſt out- 
rageous blaſphemies ; but avowed the horrid 
and infernal defign of ſpreading their helliſh 
inhdelity through every other nation? 


The Britiſh Government, indeed, main- 
tained a magnanimous neutrality in the af- 
fairs, of France, It regarded the conduct 
of the French people with tranquil aſtoniſh- 
ment and calm commiſeration, till they 
openly avowed: their deſign to transfer, if 
poſſible, their own deſtructive anarchy to 
this country; and till the unprovoked inva - 
ſion of the territories of our Allies compelled 
us to draw the ſword, and check the ſtrides 
of a furious and deſolating ambition. 

Great 
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Great Britain was by no means eager to 
engage in the war. The prevailing object 
of the Miniſter, from the moment he was 
called to the helm, was to ſecure and extend 
the proſperity of his country, by inereaſing 
its revenues and diminiſhing its debt. This 
was the darling project of his mind: it was 
the work of peace rapidly advancing in its 
progreſs, and would have proved a ſource 
of glory to him, which he, I doubt not, 
would have preferred to all the laurels of 
ſucceſsful war, though exceeding thoſe 
which thicken over the tomb of his illuſtri- 
ous father. When, however, war could be 
no longer avoided, he engaged in it with an 
hereditary ſpirit, and I profeſs the firmeſt 
confidence that he will conclude it with 
hereditary fortune, 


The avowed ſpirit of aggrandiſement in 
France ; the dangerous opinions that not 
only prevailed in its government, but were 
induſtriouſly circulated among other nations; 
and laſtly, their infraction of treaties, 
would, I think, have individually given 
Juſt cauſe for commencing hoſtilities againſt 

that 
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that nation: but Mr. Pitt ſeems to have 
waited for a combination of them. — The 
conqueſt of Savoy, the irruption into Ger- 
many, the invaſion of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, and the avowed deſign of opening 
the navigation of the Scheld in defiance of 
treaties, formed ſuch a ſerious attack upon 
the balance of power in Europe, as to give 
juſt cauſe of alarm to every nation involved 


Ja . 


The Decree of Fraternization, which was 
publiſhed by the Convention in November 
1792, was the ſignal for rebellion in every 
country in Europe, and an unequivocal 
declaration of war againſt all regular go- 
vernment. It is impoſſible to forget that it 
promiſed every aid of the Republic of France 
to the diſcontented inhabitants of every other 
country; and even commanded the Execu- 
tive Power to co- operate, through the me- 
dium of the French Generals, with any 
people whatever, who had ſuffered, or were 
then ſuffering, in the cauſe of Freedom; 
that is to ſay, who were diſpoſed to riſe in 
rebellion againſt their reſpective govern- 


ments. 
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ments, We well know the ferment which 
followed in this country; and we cannot 
but have a grateful remembrance of the wiſ- 
dom and ſpirit of the Government which 
controuled and ſubdued it.—Nor ſhould the 
manner in which deputies from certain ſe- 
ditious ſocieties were received by the Con- 
vention, be forgotten; and the encou- 
ragement given them to proceed in their 
deſigns of ſubverting the Conſtitution of 
their country. At length the Decree of 
Hoſtilities againſt the King of Great Britain, 
iſſued by the National Convention in Fe- 
bruary 1793, left us no alternative; and we 
became parties in the war. 


It has been aſſerted by the Leaders of 
Oppoſition, and with as much confidence 
as if they really believed it, that, in the com- 
mencement of the war, the Executive Go- 
verament of France was not only willing, 
but anxious to engage in a pacihc treaty 
with Great Britain; and that the folly: of 
Miniſters alone prevented this country from 
enjoying all the advantages of peace, while 
the reſt of Europe was actually ſuffering 
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the miſeries of war. What ſecret informa- 
tion might, at this time, be tranſmitted to 
certain men in this country, I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to conjecture. But the apparent, nay 
the vaunted, object of France, was the de- 
ſtruction of all the eſtabliſhed governments 
and conſtituted authorities in Europe. The 
arrets and decrees of the Convention con- 
tained nothing but the wild avowals of their 
hoſtile deſigns. They had already offered 
protection and ſupport to the ſubjects of any 
kingdom or ſtate who wiſhed to overturn 
its government. Nay, did not Thomas 
Paine, the organ of French anarchy and 
confuſion, declare, that France muſt be ſur- 
rounded with revolutions before ſhe could 
expect to be in peace and ſafety? The man 
muſt have poſſeſſed more courage or leſs 
diſcretion than Mr. Fox himſelf, who would 
have gone on the dangerous errand of pro- 
poſing peace to Robeſpierre. If he ſhould 
perchance have arrived at the gates of Paris, 
his diplomatic credentials, inſtead of intro- 
ducing him to an audience of the demo- 
cratic deſpot of France, would rather have 
proved a paſſport to the honours of the guil- 
| lotine, 
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lotine. With all their confidence in the 
pacific diſpoſition and perſonal honour of the 
French Executive Government at that pe- 
riod, I do not ſuſpe& that any one of the 
moſt deſperate Members of Oppoſition could 
have been bribed to undertake the diſtin- 
guiſhed embaſſy. 


But let me aſk, whether, at the time when 
it is ſaid that we might have negotiated a 

treaty of peace with the ruling powers of 
France, there was any thing in that country 
like a regular, efficient Government, which 
could juſtify confidence or give effe& to 
treaties, On the contrary, had they not 
aſſumed a right to trample on the Laws of 
Nations ? Were not their councils mingled 
with the moſt inhuman barbariſm and atro- 
cious perfidy ? and were not thoſe very men, 
of whom we were to aſk peace, very ſoon 
conducted to a ſcaffold, that was fill reek- 
ing with the blood of their predeceſſors ? 


Let us, however, ſuppoſe for a moment, 
that this country had been governed by a 
Tt whoſe pulillanimity, to ſay no 
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worſe, had ſacrificed the dignity of the Bri- 
tiſh name, the intereſts of the Britiſh people, 
and the proſperity of Europe, by accepting 
ſuch a peace as the banditti of France could 
have granted; we muſt then have ſo ſolaced 
ourlelves with the reflection, that we had 
purchaſed ſome petty, inglorious, and tran- 
ſient advantage, with the loſs of our national 
honour, and at the riſque of our future de- 
ſtruction. It muſt be acknowledged, indeed, 
that, during the period of ſuch a peace, no 
additional taxes would have been levied on 
us; but by this time we might not have 
poſſeſſed the property that produces them. 
Our merchant-ſhips would not have been 
taken on the ſeas; but as thoſe countries 
would have been deſolated by the armies of 
France, by which our commerce is ſup- 
ported, our ſhips muſt have been rotting 
in our harbours. Enriched by the plun- 
der, and encouraged by the conqueſt of 
thoſe kingdoms whoſe devaſtation we had 
in our love of peace beheld with a tranquil 
eye, France would at length have poured 
its myriads on our ſhores ; while England, 


lulled in an infatuated ſecurity, would have 
added 


1 

added another horrid ſcene to the deſola- 
tions of Europe. I do molt cordially con- 
cur in the opinion of Lord Coventry, which 
that venerable Nobleman delivered in Par- 
liament, that if Great Britain had not declar- 
ed war againſt France, the property of its in- 
habitants would not have been worth three 
years purchaſe. Inſtead of addreſſing you, 
as I now do, in the voice of encouragement, 
to perſevere in ſupporting the great and diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſituation in which Providence 
has placed you ; I might have been engaged 
in the melancholy duty of ſoothing your 
ſubmiſhon to democratic tyranny, or in the 
more ennobling taſk of invigorating your 
deſpair againſt it. 


If it ſhould be aſked what we have gained 
by the war, an anſwer has been furniſhed 
me by a diſtinguiſhed Member of the Houſe 
of Commons We have gained“ all that we 
ſhould have loſt if we had not engaged in it:“ 
O ur Conſtitution, our Religion, our Li- 
berty, our Property in ſhort, our exiſtence 
as a people. But, to ſatisfy thoſe who do not 
ſo well comprehend negative as poſitive 

advantages, 
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advantages, I will endeavour briefly to ate 
what we have obtained of the latter. 


The views with which Great Britain 


engaged in the war with France, were, as 
far as depended on her, to preſerve the eſta- 


bliſhed Governments of Europe from that 


deſtruction, and the countries ſubject to 
them from the ravages with which they 
were threatened by the infidel, blood- 
thirſty, but enormous power of their com- 
mon enemy. To obtain an indemnity for 
the treaſures we might expend in ſuch an 
arduous undertaking, was a ſubſequent con- 
fideration. 


The preſervation of Holland from the 
fire and ſword of Dumourier, was the al- 
moſt immediate conſequence of our enter- 
ing upon the war. The recovery of Aul- 
trian Flanders, with the capture of Valen- 
ciennes, Conde, &c. from France, ſoon 
followed; and it was owing to the perfidy of 
the King of Pruſſia, that thoſe places were 


retaken from, or evacuated by, the Allies, 


and that Holland at length ſubmitted to 
France. 


N 

France. To produce the latter event, va- 
rious circumſtances, equally extraordinary as 
unexpected, ſeem to have conſpired. The 
ſeverity and continuance of the winter of 
1795, by freezing the rivers, gave all the 
aſſiſtance that was neceſſary to the ſucceſs of 
the French arms; while the Dutch them- 
ſelves, tired of independence, contaminated 
with democratic principles, loſt to every ſenſe 
of public honour, and, which is ſtill more 
unaccountable, diſdainful of their perſonal 
intereſts, turned upon their friends and 
allies, reprobated their aid, and received the 
army of France with triumph and acclama- 
tion. As the firſt proof of its ſubjection to 
the will of France, degraded, ſubmiſhve 
Holland was forced to declare war againſt 
Great Britain, who had proved ſo faithful 
an ally and ſo firm a friend, and, from its 
naval power, might become ſo deſtructive an 
enemy, But though the Britiſh arms could 
not finally ſave the United Provinces from 
the tyranny of France, they at leaſt de- 
layed that event, till many of their beſt and 
moſt opulent inhabitants had removed them- 
ſelves and their fortunes to more ſecure 
ſituations ; 
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ſituations ; . while the Engliſh merchants 
had an opportunity of employing the inter- 
val, thus fortunately obtained, in ſuch a 
manner, as to prevent the downfall of the 
Exchange of Amſterdam from being at- 
tended with any ſerious conſequences on 
the Exchange of London. 


But if we turn from the ill-ſucceſs of our 
arms on the Continent, tocontemplatethepro- 
greſs of our fleets in different parts of the globe, 
we ſhall perceive that our naval honour not 
only has been maintained, but augmented by 
the ſucceſſes of the preſent war. The victories 
obtained by Lord Howe, Sir John. Jervis, 
and Lord Bridport, will revive in our minds 
the brighteſt periods of our naval glory. Not 
only the Channel, but the Mediterranean, has 
acknowledged the power of the Britiſh flag, 
During a war of four years, we have loſt, I 
believe, no more than two ſhips of the line, 
while half the French navy has been taken 
or deſtroyed. In India, the French power 
is annihilated ; and the Cape of Good Hope, 
which, whether it is conſidered as a military 
ſtation, or a productive colony, is an acqui- 
1 ſition, 
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ſition, whoſe value almoſt defies calculation. 
The iſland of Ceylon is in our poſſeſſion; 
and it is ſomething more than probable, 
that Batavia, with the reſt of the Dutch 
Oriental Colonies, have already ſubmitted, 
or will ſoon ſubmit, to the Britiſh Crown.— 
In the Weſt Indies, though, from a variety 
of extraordinary circumſtances, the horrid 
manner in which the French carried on the 
war there, the ravages of diſeaſe, and a ſuc- 
ceſſion of unfavourable gales, the efforts of 
the Britiſh arms have not been crowned with 
the expected ſucceſs, we may now in- 
dulge the moſt ſanguine hope that our own 
lands will be ſecure from future ravage, 
and that thoſe of the enemy will ſoon change 
anarchy and uproar for the mild and certain 
protection of the Britiſh Government, which 
Martinico already enjoys. In St. Domin- 
go, the poſſeſſion of ſeveral important poſts 
adds to the pre-eminence of our power in the 
Weſtern hemiſphere ; and the iſland of St. 
Lucia is become a part of the Britiſh empire. 
Our commerce, involving that of Holland, 
not only flouriſhes, but, extending itſelf, 


in the midſt of the moſt cruel war that ever 
D haraſſed 
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haraſſed Europe, is become the commerce 
of the world ; and its fleets receive a protec- 
tion beyond the example of any former pe- 
riod, — While the Texel is almoſt as de- 
ſerted as the Scheld, the Thames, no longer 
equal to its increaſing navigation, demands 
the addition of wet docks of unexampled 
extent, for whoſe conſtruction the mer- 
chants of London have ſubſcribed the enor- 
mous {um of a Million Sterling. 


It may be conſidered alſo as an advantage 
obtained by the war,—that it has worked a 
change in the moral as well as political opi- 
nions of the French nation. It has lowered 
the creſt of Atheiſm, — and has taken from 
Death the character of an eternal fleep. 
Such impious principles and fataliſing deli- 
riums are no longer blended with their pub- 
lic deliberations, or are held forth to the faith 
of a deluded people ; while, freed from the 
terror of infidel perſecution, devotion may 
once more ſeek its altars, and miſery find 
conſolation in the offices of religion. We 
have continued the war till France can be 
conſidered by none but the worſt of men as 
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an example for imitation, and till its aceu- 
mulated diſtreſs, the. fruit of its unparal- 
leled atrocities, muſt make every reaſonable 
being look with horror on revolutions, and 
feel the moſt active energies to ſupport any 
ſyſtery of government that produces ſocial 
comfort, and affords protection in the enjoy- 
ment of it. 


The war may alſo be ſaid, with great 
truth, tohave ſhortened the tyranny of Ro- 
beſpierre, and to have converted his reign 
of terror into a ſyſlem of comparative mo- 
deration ; which has led to ſomewhat of a 
regular form of Government. With a change 
in the political eſtabliſhment of France, 
different political opinions have ariſen, that 
have brought its people back to ſome degree 
of that civilization which they once ap- 
peared to have abandoned for ever, In 
1793, it was declared in France, that all 
men were equal; that population, and not 
property, was the ſole baſis of repreſenta- 
tion; that inſurrection was a ſacred duty; 
that theſe principles ſhould be promulgated 
in foreign countries; and that all who em- 
D 2 | braced 
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braced them ſhould be ſupported and aſ- 
ſiſted by the arms of France.—lIn 1795, 
property was declared to be the baſis of re- 
preſentation ; and, thoſe who did not pay a 
direct contribution to the ſtate, as well as 
perſons in domeſtic ſervitude, were excluded 
from the right of ſuffrage, The govern- 
ment has aſſumed a mixed form, conliſting 
of three parts, one of which bears an ariſto- 
cratic character: the ſyſtem of govern- 
ing by clubs and ſocieties has been altoge- 
ther aboliſhed, and the circulation of demo- 


cratic opinions formally renounced. The 


armies of France are no longer guided by 
an unrelenting and ſavage ſpirit of maſſacre, 
and have reſtored the rights of honourable 
War. 


Such are the advantages which have been 
derived to Europe, and to ourſelves, from 
our having engaged in the conteſt with 
France. To enter upon the conduct of it 
would now form a premature diſcuſſion. 
Circumſtances which it was impoſſible for 
the moſt quick- ſighted politicians to foreſee, 
much leſs to prevent; and exertions on the 

part 
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part of the enemy, ariſing from a power 
which no civilized government could pro- 
duce; and a prodigality of blood, which no 
civilized country could afford, has given a 
ſucceſs to the operations of their numerous 
armies, which there is great reaſon to lament 
and deplore. The merits of a war cannot 
be fairly judged till it is concluded. But 
hitherto, I think, under all the extraordi- 
nary circumſtances of the conteſt, Great 
Britain has no ſmall cauſe for triumph ; 
and, 1 truſt, her glory will appear with un- 
exampled radiance, when ſhe becomes, as 
doubt not ſhe will ſhortly be, the diſpenſer 
of peace to afflicted Europe. | 


We all lament the neceſſity which com- 
pelled us to unſheath our ſwords; but, it 
would ſurely be an act of the moſt flagrant 
injuſtice to blame Mr. Pitt for that neceſſi- 
ty, which no man deprecates more than 
himſeif; which has increaſed, in a ten-fold 
proportion, the difficulties of his ſituation; 
and has interrupted that ſtate of public tran- 
quillity, which could alone give efficacy to 
the plans that he had formed, with ſo fond a 


zeal, 
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zeal, and ſuch commanding ſagacity, to eaſe 
the burthens of the people, and advance the 
proſperity of his country. It is the French 
nation, and the French nation alone, to 
whom Europe is indebted for its confu- 
ſions, its alarms, and its bloodſhed. It is a 
ſpirit the moſt deſtructive the world ever 
knew, that has called the world to arms. 
It was a monſter, that, not ſatiated with the 
gore of its own children, was impatient to 
wallow in the blood of every other people. 
To complain, therefore, of the Miniſter, 
who employs the force and reſources of his 
country to check and ſubdue ſuch an infer- 
nal power, is acting the part of a patient 
languiſhing on a bed of ſickneſs, who re- 
probates his phyſician becauſe the medi- 
cine is unpalatable which will reſtore him to 
health. 


If, however, it ſhould be aſked, why a 
war, ſo conſidently repreſented as proceed- 
ing from neceſſity, and founded on the 
principles of ſelf-defence and ſecurity, is 
ſo vehemently oppoſed by men whoſe ta- 
lents and information qualify them to de- 

cide 
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cide upon the political ſituation of their 
own and other countries? if ſuch a queſ- 
tion ſhould occur, an anſwer may be de- 
rived from the paſſions, ſituations, and per- 
ſonal intereſts of mankind, which are ſo 
frequently ſeen to pervert reaſon, and pre- 
dominate over the underſtanding If ſuch 
an enquiry ſhould bear a pointed allu- 
ſion to the party called the Oppoſition, 
I ſhall obſerve, that, with all their talents, 
and even, in their preſent diminiſhed ſtate, 
there is plenty of them, they are ſunk ſo 
low. in the public opinion, and their poli- 
tical conduct is ſo little calculated to re- 
ſtore them to any degree of conſequence 
or character, that, at any other period, I 
ſhould be diſpoſed to regret their low and 
degraded condition. 


In the commencement of the preſent 
troubles, the Oppoſition comprehended cer- 
tain men whoſe character was regarded 
with general eſtimation, and gave a compa- 
rative importance to the party, which it en- 
joys no more. At this time there was an 


actual ſeceſſion of ſome of them, and a de- 
cided 
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cided difference of opinion aroſe, among 
thoſe who remained, concerning the con- 
duct of Adminiſtration ; nevertheleſs, they 
continued, though on different principles, 
to arraign the meaſures of it. It is, indeed, 
a very curious circumſtance, which I can- 
not paſs by without notice, that while Mr. 
Fox, Lord Lanſdowne, and their particular 
adherents, were outrageous againſt Mini- 
ſters for exciting the public attention to dan- 
gers, which they aſſerted to be unreal and 
fallacious—the Duke of Portland, and 
thoſe immediately connected with that no- 
bleman, cenſured Adminiſtration with equal 
ſeverity, for a diſregard of thoſe very dan- 
gers, whoſe evident exiſtence demanded, in 
their opinion, a more early attention, and 
more vigorous remedies. At length, how- 
ever, the Duke of Portland and Lord Spen- 
cer, who had waited, perhaps, for a more 
perfect conviction of the erroneous opinions 
of Mr. Fox and his phalanx, or, feeling 
an amiable reluctance to abandon thoſe 
with whom they had long lived in the ha- 
bits of private friendſhip, as well as political 
connection, followed the example of Mr. 

Burke, 
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Burke, Mr. Windham, and others of their 
political aſſociates, avowed their determina- 
tion to ſupport his Majeſty's Miniſters, and 
ſoon added to the ſtrength and integrity of 
Adminiſtration, by taking reſponſible ſitua- 
tions in it. The ſtate of the Oppoſition, 
therefore, is now become ſo diminiſhed, 
both in numbers and character, that nothing 
but the common deſpair of its Leaders 
keeps it together, and a little fancied im- 
portance, which the weakneſs or vanity of 
ſome individuals among them attaches to 
the advantage of being diſtinguiſned among 
the few, when they would be unheard, un- 
known, and diſregarded among the many. 


When we compare the audacity of the 
Oppoſition at one time, with the captiouſ- 
neſs of it at another; when we perceive 
how often their bold and groundleſs aſſer- 
tions of to-day, are explained by the ſhift - 
ings and ſhirkings of to-morrow ; when we 
reflect on the arts and talents they em- 
ploy to perplex and delay national buſineſs; 
when we conſider the encouragement they, 
in one way or other, have given to Repub- 
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lican clubs and Democratic aſſemblies, we 
diſcover the real cauſe of the public opinion 
concerning them. For, I thank God, there 
is, and may there ever remain, a fund of 
good ſenſe in the Britiſh people, which will 
finally prevail againſt every art to deceive 
and pervert it: and the peculiar attention 
of Mr. Pitt to this ſuperior characteriſtic of 
the nation, is a very leading feature of that 
conduct which is ſo generally approved and 


ſupported by it. 


That there are to be found in the private 
and common walks of life, railers againſt 
government and its meaſures—againſt the 
war and its objects, who are eager to mag- 
nify defeat and to leſſen ſucceſs, muſt be evi- 
dent to every one who moves in the circle 
of general ſociety. But I have long ſince 
eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, and daily experi- 
ence tends to confirm it, that ſuch men poſ- 
ſeſs either weak underſtandings or bad 
hearts; or are, ſome way or other, diſtreſſed 
in their fortunes. Nor have I ever met 
with-any of theſe railing, croaking ſpirits, 
but I could bring them clearly and preciſely 
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under one or other of theſe deſcriptions, 
For my own part, when I hear a merchant 
violently and fretfully exclaiming againſt 
the war, as unjuſt, unneceſſary, and all that, 
I am diſpoſed to dream of meetings of cre- 
ditors. Wher a man of landed property 
lets looſe his acrimonious reproaches on the 
ſame ſubject, I aſk what part of his eſtate 
is about to paſs under the hammer of Al- 
derman Skinner or Mr. Chriſtie; while I 
conſider it as a matter of courſe, that thoſe 
gentlemen who experience a difficulty in 
obtaining accommodations, for the ſervice 
of the gaming-table, or any other elegant 
extravagance, ſhould repreſent the war as 
diminiſhing the wealth, and of courſe fatal 
to the proſperity of the country. In ſhort, 
men of deſperate fortunes, from whatever 
cauſe their embarraſſed condition may pro- 
ceed, are glad to find an excuſe for their ap- 
proaching ruin, in the aggravated diſtreſſes 
of the nation ; while too many of them, 
I fear, would not be ſorry to ſhroud their 
own diſgrace in the blackeſt cloud of 
public calamity. Fre 
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But there is a mode of fomenting diſcon- 
tents, which, as it unites the univerſal hope 
and prayer of all good men, aſſumes an art- 
ful and a dangerous diſguiſe ; and this, in- 
ſtead of loud declamations againſt war, con- 
lifts of gentle wiſhes for peace. 
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A ſolicitude for peace is always popular. 
The idea is intimately connected with pub- 
lic proſperity, and accords with the feelings 
of pri vate humanity. It is a theme on which 
the orator may diſplay his happieſt eloquence, 
It is a fine ſubject to oppoſe to loans and 
taxes for the ſupport of war. In any ſeaſon 
of public diſaſter, in the moment of defeat, 
or any of thoſe untoward accidents which 
no prudence can foreſee and no wiſdom 
can prevent, peace is an impreſſive topic 
for popular declamation, But the real pa- 
ctriot, the . diſcerning politician, nay every 
man who will direct his unbiafſed under- 
ſtanding to the ſuhject, muſt know, that 
peace may be injurious, and war beneficial : 
ſuch are the circumſtances and ſituations of 
affairs in great nations, The original ob- 

ject 
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ject of revolutionary France was univerſal 
revolution; that is, the general deſtruction 
of eſtabliſned governments and religions. 
The object of England was to check and 
ſubdue that deſtructive ſpirit. But though 
it is checked and changed, it cannot be {aid 
to be entirely ſubdued till it conſents to 
peace: I mean ſuch a peace as, being found- 
ed on the baſis of good faith and mutual 
confidence, will change ſwords into plough- 
ſhares, and ſpears into pruning-hooks, 
among the contending nations. | 


The preſent Oppoſition clamoured for 
peace when Briſſot ruled the councils of 
France; and while they continued their 
clamours, he bled beneath the ſtroke of the 
guillotine, They continued their - outcry 
amid the maſſacres of Robeſpierre, till his 
blood mingled with that of the innumera- 
ble victims whom he had ſacrificed. They 
ſtill perſiſted in their demand for peace, when 
Talien was ſuppoſed to influence, by a more 
moderate ſpirit, the councils of his coun- 


try. 
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Neither of theſe. æras was capable of 
producing peace.. It would have been folly 
in the extreme to enter into any negotia- 
tion with a people who had no ſettled form 
of government, and did not poſſeſs the 
power of maintaining the relations of peace 
and amity with Great Britain. At length, 
however, France received a conſtitution; a 
regular government was eſtabliſhed there, 
and the Britiſh Parliament was informed by 
the King, that it was ſufficient to juſtify 
him in negotiating with it. Our Miniſters 
accordingly manifeſted their diſpoſition to 
peace, by propoſing to the Directory of 
France, to enter into an immediate negotia- 
tion, and to conſent to a congreſs from the 
contending powers, whoſe deliberations 
might reſtore tranquillity to Europe. On 
this occaſion the Directory not only raiſed 
groundleſs objections to the mode of nego- 
tiation propoſed by the Court of Great Bri- 
tain,” but refuſed: to ſtate or propoſe any 
other as more ſatisfactory to themſelves. 
At the ſame time, they did not heſitate to 
declare their doubts of the ſincerity of the 

| Britiſh 
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Britiſh Miniſtry in theſe pacific propoſt+ 
tions. But, neither diſcouraged by the 
evaſions and inſults of a foreign enemy, or 
the clamour of domeſtic faction, Govern- 
ment made a more direct and ſolemn effort 
to effectuate the peace of Europe; and, 
after the various difficulties which the Di- 
rectory had oppoſed to it were ſurmounted, 
Lord Malmſbury was diſpatched to Paris, to 
commence the propoſed negotiation, The 
whole of this extraordinary buſineſs has ſo 
lately occupied the attention of the Public, 
that I ſhall content myſelf with a few ſhort 
obſervations upon it. Nor ſhall J heſitate 
to introduce the ſubject with this prelimi- 
nary opinion: that ſincerity never ap- 
peared to be a more prominent feature of 
any public buſineſs than on this occaſion. 
The very powers with which the Britiſh 
Ambaſſador was inveſted confirm me in this 
opinion. He had nothing to afk -for his 
pwn country, and was inftrufted to pro- 
poſe the reſtoration of all its conqueſts from 
France, in return for the acquiſitions made 

þy the French arms from our Allies. He 
Was 
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was ready to conſent that France ſhould 
be left at the end of the war as ſhe was at 


the beginning, with the acceſſion of Nice, 


Avignon, and Savoy. What could ſhe 
wiſh, for more? And had there been any 
deſire for peace in her ruling powers, they 
would have been ſatisfied with ſuch a con- 
ceſſion. They could. not ſuppoſe, in their 
vaineſt moments, that England would eaſily 
ſuffer France, to poſſeſs an extent of coaſt, 
which, without an increaſed eſtabliſhment in 
time of Peace, would be inconſiſtent with her 
own ſafety, and an extent of territory that 
might threaten the ſecurity. of Europe. 
The propoſals on our part were not only 
ſincere, but liberal; and Miniſters might, 


with leſs injuſtice, be accuſed of a forward 


zeal, in having offered ſo much, chan of 
inſincerity for having offered ſo little. Nay, 
1 have not the leaſt doubt, if the terms pro- 
poſed had been received by France, that his 
Majeſty's. ſervants would have been moſt 
ſeverely reprobated, by Oppolition, for their 
prodigal inattention to the intereſts and ho- 
nour of their country. The negotiation, 
5 however, 
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however, as it began in inſult, ended in out- 
rage: and Lord Malmeſbury received a 
peremptory order to quit Paris in forty-eight 
hours. The whole conduct of the Direc- 
tory was fallacious, violent and unjuſt ; and 
their pretenſions to retain, as a matter of right, 
all the territories which, in defiance of exiſt- 
ing treaties, the French Government thought 
proper to annex to the Republic, were 
taken up in direct oppoſition to thoſe laws 
by which the nations of Europe have been 
hitherto governed; while the doctrine they 
maintained, that the regulations which any 
country might chooſe to impoſe upon itſelf 
in time of war, ſhould ſuperſede the public 
laws—the balance, the power, the relations 
and intereſts of Europe, could only be pro- 
mulgated by the haughty and deſperate 
tyranny of the French Government. To 
ſuch a preliminary, however, we are told 
that we muſt ſubmit; and ſuch a ſubver- 
ſion of the law of nations we muſt ac- 
knowledge, before the Rulers of France 
will engage in a negociation of peace with 
us. But, I hope, the ſpirit of this country, 
its reſources and courage, will furniſh us 
with the means of concluding ere long a 
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ſafe and permanent peace, without this 
conceſhon, The conduct of France, on 
this occaſion, irreſiſtibly confirms the ori- 
ginal neceſſity of engaging in the war, 
and the preſent neceſſity of continuing it. 
Inſtead, therefore, of planting laurels round 
the altar of Peace, we muſt continue to em- 
ploy them in adorning the brow of Victory. 


As I have already obſerved, the ſuperin- 
ducing motives of private ambition aiming 
at importance, of a dubious intellect reſting 
on the opinion of others, the vexations of a 
deſperate fortune, or the factious habits of a 
republican education, can alone induce men 
to repreſent our country, amidſt all its em- 
barraſſments, as in a declining condition. 
On the contrary, Great Britain continues to 
maintain its place in the ſcale of nations : 
nor do [ fear to reſt the truth of this aſſer- 
tion on a fair examination of its actual ſtate 
and internal condition. 


We are now in the fifth year of the 
moſt extraordinary and alarming war in 
which this nation was ever engaged: never- 


theleſs, Great Britain never felt, in this pe- 
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riod of any former war, ſo little preſſure on its 
trade, ſuch abundant revenues, and a more 
general as well as active diſpoſition to ſupport 
the public meaſures. In what former war 
were ſupplies raiſed to ſuch an amount, with 
ſo much eaſe, and on terms ſo advantageous 
to the country? Have we not ſecn a loan 
of eighteen millions anxiouſly conteſted 
by two diſtinct bodies of moneyed men? 
while a loan for the ſervice of the pre- 
ſent year, to an equal amount, was raiſed in 
the ſhort ſpace of fifteen hours :—an unpa- 
ralleled example of national wealth, and the 
confidence of a people in thoſe who govern 
them! | 

The taxes which have been impoſed to 
pay the intereſt of theſe ſupplies, are ſuch 
as mult be approved by all who conſider 
their general effect and application. Thoſe 
objects which conduce the leaſt to the real 
comforts of life, and are more diſtinctly re- 
moved from the natural wants of man, 
have been collected with curious diſerimi- 
nation, to increaſe the revenues which the 
exigencies of the times imperiouſly de- 
mand. | 
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With this ſuperiority over every other 
nation of Europe, it would ill become the 
Engliſh people to repine at their lot; to 
complain of thoſe burthens which a war, un- 
dertaken to preſerve their national exiſtence, 
has impoſed upon them; or to ſuffer any 
menaces of France to alarm, or any unto- 
ward event to diſcourage them. It is an 
awful criſis: but the characteriſtic magna- 
nimity of Engliſhmen is formed to contend 
with, and to triumph over it. 


Miniſters cannot command ſucceſs in the 
operations of war, nor are they immediately 
anſwerable for the failure of them; but in 
domeſtic arrangements, and internal regula- 
tions, they aſſume a more acknowledged 
reſponſibility ; and ſhould theſe prove in- 
adequate, the people will be better qualified 
to expreſs diſſatisfaction, and more diſpoſed 
to demand redreſs, I feel, however, no 


common pleaſure in the reflection, that the 


conduct of the preſent Adminiſtration is ſuch 
as to ſave the people the trouble of employ- 
ing thoſe expreſſions, or making that de- 
mand. For I do not fear the contradiction 
of any reaſonable man or gocd citizen, 


when 
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when I declare, that the laws which have 
been made, during the preſent war, for ſe- 
curing the tranquillity, preſerving the ho- 
nour, and maintaining the credit of the na- 
tion, bear ample teſtimony to the wiſdom 


that framed them, by the ſalutary effect 
which they have produced. 


I ſhall not apologize for recurring to the 
event of a former year, when I aſk whether 
any remedy was ever applied to a public 
exigency with more foreſight and prompti- 
tude, and whoſe effects were more com- 
plete, than the Miniſter himſelf ſuggeſted 
and carried into execution 1n the year 1793, 
to reſtore the current of the almoſt ſtagnant 
credit of the country, It was a very alarm- 
ing moment : the immenſe circulation of 
paper was a bubble, which every reflecting 
man foreſaw would one day burſt ; and the 
war, though by no means the cauſe of that 
event, certainly haſtened the criſis, When, 
however, it arrived, a very general conſter- 
nation accompanied it: at the ſame time, 
the leading commercial men in the city of 
London, while they ſtated the evil in its 
full extent to Government, were not only 

unable 
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unable to ſuggeſt a remedy, but could not 
comprehend the practical ſucceſs of the 
ſcheme ſuggeſted by the Miniſter to pro- 
duce it. When Mr. Pitt propoſed to iſſue 
Exchequer bills (to the amount of five mil- 
lions ſterling) on certain terms, as an accre- 
dited medium, to ſet the ſuſpended credit of 
the country in motion ; the mercantile peo- 
ple doubted its operation—while the Oppo- 
ſition rang the knell of Britiſh commerce, 
predicted the ruin of our trade and manu- 
factures, repreſented the exiſting evil of ſuch 
a magnitude that five millions in Exchequer 
bills would be but as a drop of water in the 


ocean, and conſidered the whole as a pro- 


ject which, while it was altogether uncon- 
ſtitutional, diſcovered, in the ſtrongeſt light, 
the weakneſs, the incapacity, and ignorance 
of its author. But this was not all. Many 
of thoſe reſpectable men, who were en- 
truſted by Parliament to conduct and regu- 
late the buſineſs, ſuſpected the efficacy of its 
operations : but notwithſtanding all the dire 
forebodings, trembling apprehenſions, and 
pointed ridicule, which this political exer- 
tion produced; it not only attained its ob- 


ject completely, entirely, and immediately, 
but 
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but even with half the power it poſſeſſed. 
Two millions and an halt of the Exchequer 
bills were found ſufficient to invigorate our 
languid commerce, and to reſtore univerſal 
confidence to the trading part of the nation. 
This loan, after having proved the ſalva- 
tion of many opulent and reſpectable indi- 
viduals, was completely redeemed ; the laſt 
payment having been made June 13, 1794, 
without a ſingle defaulter, and with the po- 
ſitive gain of ſeveral thouſand pounds, after 
the payment of every expence attendant 
upon its progreſs and completion. Nor 
ſhall I heſitate to aſk that veteran in finance 
and political reſource, Sir Grey Cooper, who 
was one of the doubting managers of the 
buſineſs, whether this meaſure was not the 
work of a great Stateſman, whoſe ſuperior 
intelligence prevailed over thoſe difficulties 
which alarmed his friends, were regarded 
as the ſource of future triumph to his ene- 
mies, and were rightly comprehended by 
none but himſelf. In former periods, Miniſters 
had nothing to do but in the exigencies of the 
moment to ſee how others had acted in 
ſimilar ſituations, and to govern themſelves 


by 
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by their example. But we live in a period 
when experience is of little uſe; when 
events daily happen, new in their nature 
and operations; and when a Miniſter, in- 
ſtead of acting from the precedents of for- 
mer æras, muſt himſelf make them for thoſe 
which are to come. It is not my object to 
flatter Mr. Pitt, and to prove that I have 
ſaid nothing but truth concerning him: 1 
ſhall continue to ſtate the evils to which 
our country has of late been ſubject, and 
the means he has employed to ſubdue them. 


By the encouragement given by Govern- 
ment to the loyal and conſtitutional aſſocia- 
tions, the diſloyal and unconſtitutional clubs, 
which were pregnant with ſo much miſchief, 
were annihilated. The bands of foreigners 
who were employed on the pernicious er- 
rand of ſowing ſedition and preparing the 
way for inſurrection in this country, were 
at once confounded and diſperſed by the 
previtions of the Alien Bill. It may be 
conſidered as a ſtrong meaſure to ſuſpend 
the Habeas Corpus: but the occalion de- 
manded it; and 1 will boldly aſk, what 

faith- 
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faithful ſubject or good citizen has ſuffered 
from that ſuſpenſion ? The arts which have 
been ſince employed to ſeduce the lower 
claſſes of people, from that loyalty which 
has fo long been their characteriſtic and 
their glory, are known to every one, The 
numerous ſchools of ſedition which were 
opened at the cloſe of the year i795, in va- 
rious parts of the metropolis, are on record. 

The doctrines that its inflammatory teach- 
ers promulgated in the fields and outſkirts, of 
London, are not yet forgotten; and the 
crowds of vagabonds of every deſcription, 
who, under the pretence of applying to 
Parliament for a conſtitutional redreſs of 
grievances, compoſed their auditory, excited 
the aſtoniſhment of thoſe whom eurioſity 
led to behold theſe theatres of licentiouſneſs 
and ſedition. But the moſt alarming and 
horrid part of the drama remains to be de- 
ſcribed, in the attack made on the Life of 
the King. This atrocious deed was not 
performed when the Sovereign was engaged 
in recreation or amuſement, in his private 
enjoyments or feſtivities; but in his progreſs 


to Parliament, to perform the moſt auguſt 
G and 
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and folemn function with which he is in- 
veſted by the Conſtitution, and without 
which the Parliament cannot proceed to diſ- 
charge the duties to which it is delegated by 
the People. This traitorous attempt, there- 
fore, was not made on the perſon bearing 
the character of a King, but oa the Conſtitu- 
tion itſelf. It is not neceffary for me to ex- 
patiate on the virtues of George the Third, 
when I affirm, that there never was a mo- 
ment in any of the moſt critical periods of 
our hiſtory, when the death of 1 its Sovereign 
would have been attended with ſuch enor- 
mous calamity. I ſhudder with alarm at 
the bare tranſient imagination of its fatal ef- 
feds, not only in this kingdom, but through - 
out Europe. Theſe evils, however, with 
all their alarm and danger, ſoon found a re- 
medy i in the wiſdom of our Government; 
and laws were immediately propoſed to re- 
ſtrain at leaſt, if not to quench, the prevailing 
exceſſes. But the daring ſpirit, which was 
to be controuled by them, exerted, to its 
laſt agonies, a very inflammatory clamour 
againſt them. The Oppoſition Members, 
in the Houſe of Commons, repreſented them 
G 2 as 
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as badges of ſlavery, and loudly declared 
that a reſiſtance to ſuch acts of oppreſſion 
was no longer a queſtion of right, but of 
prudence. Nevertheleſs, theſe laws were 
paſſed by very large and commanding ma- 
jorities in both Houſes of Parliament: the 
gigantic miſchief they were intended to 
deſtroy, inſtantly diſappeared ; the tranquil- 
lity that was thus reſtored, continues with- 
out the menace of ſimilar interruption ; and 
the Conſtitution, which, in the language of 
Faction, was to be ſubverted by theſe ſta- 
tutes, appears to have been inyigorated by 
them. 


It is not in my wiſh (as I have already 
obſer ved), were it in my power, to flatter the 
Miniſter ; but merely to repreſent his quali- 
ties and talents as they are, with the effects 
of them as they appear in the ſtate and con- 
dition of the country, in order to excite a 
continuance of the public ſpirit and na- 
tional confidence which have hitherto pre- 
ſerved our Conſtitution inviolate, and 
whoſe perſevering exertions will, I doubt 
not, enable us to bequeath it, improved and 
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fortified, to the generation that will ſuc 
voy us. 3 


It is I preſiime, Moen unneceſſary 


to add another argument on the abſolute 


neceſſity of the preſent War, while the late 
infatuated conduct of France compels us to 
continue it. Though I poſſeſs the common 
deſire for general tranquillity, L entertain no 


apprehenſions for the event of war, if the 


folly or the deſpair of France ſhould force 
us to prolong it. That country, we well 
know, has affumed ſomewhat of a regular 
government, and undergone a very import- 
ant change in its opinions and principles: 
nevertheleſs, it continues to preſent a ſad 
picture of ambition and diſtreſs, of pride 
and deſolation. Its atily energy is in its 
ſword; and the ſole advantage it derives 
from its ſucceſſes, is a chntinuance of thoſe 
deceptions which influence the people to 
ſubmit to their rulers{ The army, which at 
once ſuſtains and overawes tlie civil govern- 
ment, claims, as # bribe for its obedience, a 
revenue that almoſt defies / calculation ; 
while the civil adminiſtration is not leſs nu- 
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merous, and demands an eftabliſhment'of 
equal enormity. Their navy, indeed, half 
of which has been taken or deſtroyed by us, 
adds but little, and, if ventured into ſervice, 
will, wur add nd to their burden. 15 5 

It would be {deb to make ts ad! 
tion, if it were not capable of proof, that the 
expences of the French government, during 
the laſt three years, have àmounted to more 
than the whole of our national debt.” Their 
ſyſtem of fmince is as abſurd and idiquitous 
in its principle, as deſtructive i in its _ 
tion. Their millions of afſignats ate no 
more; and the mandats, which ſucceeded 
them as à cireulating paper medium, and 
which the official financiets declared to be 
their laſt reſource, are advancing faſt in the 
progreſs of depreciation. © The former poſ- 
ſeſſions of the French in the Eaſt Indies are 
now ſubject to Great Britain. Their Weſt 
India colonies are either taken by us, or 
unproductive to hein. Their" foreign com- 
merce is forgotten on the ocehn; their in- 
ternal iaduſtry is melted don in T6 army; 
FROM manufactories are deſtroyed; even 


their 
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their agriculture is ſo enfeebled in its opera- 
tions, and the fruits of its labour ſo inſecure 
in the poſſeſſion, that its ſupplies appear to 
be inadequate to the common neceſſities of 
the people. Internal war has deſpoiled a 
large portion of their fineſt provinces, and 
thoſe which enjoy a partial cultivation are 
ſubject to tyrannical requiſition, and deſ- 
potic purveyance. At the fame time, ſtrange 
as it may appear—but it is no more ſtrange 
than true—the Rulers of this devoted coun- 
try flutter in the ruin of millions, and, amid 
this ſcene of general wretchedneſs, diſplay 
2 ſtate of ſplendor, luxury, and profligate 
elegance, which far ſurpaſſes the moſt feſtive 
and brilliant periods of their former monar- 
chy. France, ip ſhort, is like a wheel with- 
out an axis; and though it has run with a 
celerity and duration equally: improbable 
and aſtoniſhing, it muſt fall at laſt. 


If Democratic inſolence, that can no 
longer look with hope to the banks of the 
Rhine, ſhould direct your attention beyond 
the Alpine mountains, to the triumphs of 
a Gallic army on the plains of Italy, you 

6 will 
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will behold a very affecting addition to 
the miſeries of Europe. You will there 
contemplate another 'example of the deli- 
rium of France, who, while her own fields 
want huſbandmen, and her cities are thin- 
ned of their inhabitants, employs the ſpirit 
and ſheds the blood of her people, to obtain 
the deluſive ſplendor of diſtant dominion. 
You will there view a French army deſo- 
lating fruitful provinces, railing ruinous con- 
tributions on an unreſiſting people, and de- 
ſpoiling the ſeat of the arts of thoſe treaſures 
from which it derived that diſtinguiſhed 
name. Alas! how many of thoſe ſublime 
paintings, produced, as it were, by the pencil 
of inſpiration, and almoſt realizing the 
works of inſpired writers, have been torn 
from the altars where piety had placed them, 
to adorn the gallery of the Louvre, and to 
receive there the alternate admiration and 
deriſions of a vain and apoſtate people! But 
theſe, and every other advantage that France 
can boaſt, have been acquired by an unex- 
ampled profuſion of blood. It appears to 
be in the policy of her Rulers, to leſſen her 
people; on the principle, ſueh as it is, that 

while 
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white their deſtruction diminiſhes the public 
burthen, it exhauſts the ftrength of their 
enemies. The numbers, indeed, of her ci- 
tizens cannot be calculated, which have 
polluted the plains of Germany and Italy; 
"which have glutted the Northern Wolf, and 
the Alpine Eagle. Nevertheleſs, France, 
with all her conqueſts, is like a garment, 
whoſe owner conſoles himſelf, fot all its 
filth, patches and rottenneſs, in an embroi- 
dered border, though its weight daily adds 
to the wear and tear of the miſerable dra- 
pery it adorns. 


Such is the condition of the people with 
whom we have to contend ; and when we 
conſider the nature of our reſources, the 
ſtrength of our navy, the loyalty of the peo- 
ple, and the various powers of our internal 
defence, there appears to be little caufe 
of apprehenſion as to the reſult of the 
conteſt. 


, 


We have a Religion the moſt pure that 
bas ever humanized or enlightened the 
world; and, thank God! it Rtill ſpreads 
wide 
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wide its branches, and towers aloft towards 
that Heaven whither it conducts us. 


We have a Conſtitution that reſts on the 
baſis of political wiſdom, is the parent of 
all public and ſocial happineſs, and will, I 
truſt, continue to be, as it has ſo long been, 
the envy and admiration of the world. 


We poſſeſs a Syſtem of Laws univerſal in 
their effects, mild in their operations, and 
affording equal protection and ſecurity to 


life, property and character, in all the va- 
rious claſſes of the people. 


If, in civil affairs, a man enjoys the right 
to do every thing which is not particularly 
injurious to his neighbours, or generally 
detrimental to ſociety, he poſſeſſes as much 
liberty as he can reaſonably wiſh to uſe ; 
and if in religious affairs he may enjoy 
what opinions he pleaſes, and worſhip God 
in that manner which is moſt ſatisfactory to 
himſelf, provided he does not diſturb the 
eſtabliſhed religion of his country, he is 
bleſſed with as much religious liberty as a 

H man 
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man of real piety and ſound judgment can 
poſſibly defire, And fuch is the liberty, 
both civil and religious, which is poſſeſſed 
by every ſubject of Great Britain. 


The grievances of the far greater part, if 
not all, of thoſe who clamour to Govern- 
ment for redreſs, might, as they ought, be 
redreſſed by themſelves. Their grievances, 
of which we ſometimes hear ſo much, 
do not ariſe from any defeAs in Govern- 
ment ; but from their own idle habits, 
diſorderly lives, and vicious propenſities. 
Induſtry and morality would afford them 
an inſtant, certain, and perpetual relief. 
As for the poor, thoſe even who receive 
parochial aſſiſtance, live better in Eng- 
land than the huſbandmen of any other 
nation in Europe. The artiſt, the manu- 
facturer, the farmer, the tradeſman, the 
labourer, and the whole claſs of working 
people, are better rewarded in Great Bri- 
tain for their talents and their induſtry, 
poſſeſs more perſonal ſecurity, and enjoy 


greater comforts of every kind, than thoſe 
in 


(4) 
in the ſame rank of life in any other part 
of our quarter of the globe, 


When I refle& on the peculiar advantages 
we enjoy, I cannot conlider the taxes we 
are obliged to pay, but as the price of thoſe 
advantages. Do we not, with the utmoſt 
readineſs, engage in ſubſcriptions to guard 
our houſes againſt the robber ; and ſhall we 
heſitate to contribute whatever may be ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve our country from the in- 
vader? Do we not pay, with real ſatisfaction, 
an annual ſum to inſure our property from 
accidental fire; and would it become us 
to refuſe a {mall proportion of that pro- 
perty, to ſave ourſelves, and all that is dear 
to us, from the ſword and flames of an inſa- 
tiate enemy? It is the governing principle 
of our nature, the leading rule of ſocial life, 
to yield a part for the preſervation of the 
reſt, In our paſſage from the cradle to the 
grave, every thing we poſſeſs, obtain and 
enjoy, is bought at a price: it is this prin»: 
ciple that connects with, and aſſimilates to, 
every object of our exiſtence, whether poli- 
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tical, ſocial, or religious: and thoſe men 
neither conſult their reaſon, recur to their 
experience, or are influenced by their reli- 
gion, who complain becauſe they are ſubject 
to the allotment of our common nature. 
We do but pay a part to preſerve the whole; 
and he muſt be a curious calculator, who, to 
exempt himſelf from the payment of taxes, 
would conſent to loſe the property that fur- 
niſhes them. For my. own part, I have 
long been convinced, and every day ſtrength- 
ens the conviction, that no people, in any 
country, enjoy ſo many and ſuch bleſſings as 
the inhabitants of Great Britain, and pay ſo 
little for them. Beſides, no Engliſhman, a 
character of increaſing honour and pre- 
eminence, will murmur, when he reflects, 
that the tax he pays is for the attainment of 
univerſal peace, for other nations as well as 
his own, for the welfare of all the various 
inhabitants of the civiliſed world. If argu- 
ments were wanting to ſupport theſe opi- 
nions, I might derive a very powerful aid 
from the preſent ſubjugated ſtate of a large 
portion of Italy. If a fourth, or even a 
leſſer part of the ſum exacted by the ſword 

of 
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of France from the Imperial territories in 
that country, had been granted as a ſupply 
to their Sovereign ; there 1s every reaſon to 
believe, that they would have been ſhielded 
from that invaſion which now oppreſles 
them, and whoſe reſulting evils the moſt ap- 
prehenſive ſpirit knows not how to calculate. 


The war in which Great Britain has en- 
gaged with reluctance muſt be maintained 
with ardour ; and it is the conviction of my 
boſom, that we have the means of per- 
ſevering in it, till we can make a ſafe 
and honourable peace. We may be ſaid, 
I think, to poſſeſs the commerce of the 
world: and though the French ſhould ſuc. 
c2ed in their attempts to ſhut up the ports 
of the Mediterranean againſt us; the wants 
of the Continent mult be ſupplied, by ſome 
means or other, from this country. The 
trade of India 1s our own, we have ſucceed- 
ed to that of Holland, and a treaty of com- 
merce has been ratified with America. Be- 
ſides, who will preſume to calculate the re- 
ſources of a brave and free people, living under 
a mild and well- regulated government, and 
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ſupported by individual induſtry? When 
we conſider the objects for which, and the 
nature of the enemy with whom, we con- 
tend, the war may ſurely be ſaid to have 
been attended with ſucceſs and honour, 
We have made large and important acceſ- 
ſions of territory, and enlarged the chan- 
nels of commerce; nor has Great Britain 
failed in maintaining her national character. 
She has deſerted none of her Allies, and has 
aided them all. Nay, ſhe is at this mo- 
ment contending, not only for herſelf, but 
thoſe who have deſerted her. We have 
only to be true to ourſelves, and we may 
laugh at the menaced invaſions of France, 
or any other violent project which its de- 
ſpair may ſuggeſt againſt us. The proud 
diſplay of Britiſh loyalty to a good King, 
and a glorious Conſtitution, which diſtin- 
guiſhes the time that is paſſing by us, will 
have as powerful an effect in depreſſing the 
ſpirit of the enemy, and checking their hoſ- 
tile deſigns, as in invigorating our own. 
Let us then bear the preſſure of the preſent 
extraordinary criſis with the magnanimity 
of Engliſkmen—Let us proportion our na- 
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tive energies to the occaſion, whatever form 
it may aſſume, or wherever it may appear; 
and France, fatigued with internal calamity, 
tired of foreign war, and ſick of bloodſhed, 
will conſent to ſheath the ſword—while 
Britain, reſuming its character as the arbi- 
treſs of Europe, will huſh the alarms of ſur- 
rounding nations, and give tranquillity to 
every part of the globe, 


Such, my Countrymen, are the opinions 
which I offer to your conſideration, en the 
ſtate of the nation, and the condition of its 
enemies; on the war in which we are en- 
gaged, and the Miniſter who conducts it. 
I ſhall not, however, conclude this addreſs, 
without congratulating you on the general 
and almoſt unexampled tranquillity which 
accompanied the late Election of a New 
Parliament. The loyalty and ſatisfied ſpi- 
rit of the people appeared throughout the 
kingdom during the courſe of it. In Weſt- 
minſter ſome attempts were made to inter- 
rupt the public peace. Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Horne Tooke ſeized on that opportunity to 
diſſeminate thoſe political opinions, which 

the 
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the Correſponding and other Societies en- 
deavoured to propagate from the preſs, and 
the field orators of Copenhagen Houle had 
diſperſed from their roſtrums, 

Theſe two extraordinary perſons, after a 
long, habitual and violent ſtate of hatred 
and contempt, ſurpriſed all parties by ap- 
proaching each other with that natural com- 
placence and apparent good opinion which 
ariſes from a ſimilarity of ſentiments. On 
a former Election, indeed, Mr, Horne 
Tooke addreſſed Mr. Fox as the butcher of 
the people ; accuſed him of thoſe habits and 
diſpoſitions, which muſt degrade him not 
only as a citizen and a ſenator, but as a 
man ; traced the outline of his life, even 
from his boyiſh days, with a black and bit- 
ter pencil; repreſented him as equally guilty 
of perſonal as political enormity ; and held 
him forth to the diſguſt and execration of 
his country. On the other hand, Mr. Fox 
had hitherto conſidered, or affected to con- 
ſider, Mr, Horne Tooks th indifference, 
if not with contempt, 14 W. pol. tical ta- 
lents either of thought or ſpeech ; as a man 
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whom accident and audacity, rather than 
ſuperior abilities, had raiſed into notice, 
But, at the late Election, Mr, Fox acknow- 
ledged his error, avowed the principles of 
this very Mr. Horne Tooke, adopted his 
mode of argument to ſtrengthen his own 
harangues, and appears even to envy the 
impreſſion made on the motley mob by the 
eloquence of the rival candidate. 


But we are not, I truſt, to be deceived 
by ſuch opinions, or by ſuch men. We well 
know that neither Mr. Fox nor Mr. Horne 
Tooke made their ſucceſſive ſpeeches from 
the Huſtings of Covent Garden, to inſtruct 
or conciliate the EleQors of Weſtminſter, 
Nor can it be ſuppoſed, for a moment, that 
any diſcreet or reſponſible inhabitant of that 
city was to be found among the crowd, who 
daily preſented themſelves to hear and huzza, 
or to huzza without hearing, thoſe proud 
examples of democratic eloquence, No— 
theſe orations were made for a far more 
extenſive circulation, and to ſupply the ex- 


tinguiſhed ſervices of inferior demagogues. 
I But 
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But the good ſenſe of this country is ſupe- 
rior to ſuch artifices as theſe. Mr. Horne 
Tooke fretted and fumed his ſixteen days 
on the Huſtings of Covent Garden, has been 
huzzaed and hallooed, and is heard no more; 
while Mr. Fox, by his daily diſplay of mi- 
ſerable ſophiſtry, party invective, and auda- 
cious counſels, aſtoniſhed many of his 
friends, and gave ample cauſe of triumph to 
all his enemies. He may boaſt that he was 
in the minority of the laſt Parliament; and 
it is my fincere hope that he will run the 
ſame fruitleſs career in that which has been 
ſo lately elected. The preſent Parliament 
has an encouraging example in that which 
preceded it; the period of whole exiſtence 
embraced a moſt awful ſtate of Europe, and 
various alarming circumſtances in our own 
country. Nevertheleſs, under its regulating 
and tutelary wiſdom, our national character 
was maintained, Britiſh glory was increaſed, 
domeſtic enemies were quelled, and civil 
liberty not only preſerved, but ſtrengthened 
by new ſecurities and ſafeguards, 


That 
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That the preſent Parliament may inherit 
the ſame ſpirit, poſſeſs the ſame wiſdom, and 
that all its meaſures may produce equal be- 
nefit and advantage, muſt be the ardent wiſh 
of every loyal ſubject of Great Britain; of 
every man who feels himſelf intereſted in the 
happineſs of the human race. 


And here it was my deſign to have con- 
cluded this addreſs to thoſe whom J have 
the honour to call my countrymen ; but at 
the moment when I had conſigned it to the 
preſs, a meaſure as ſudden as it was unex- 
peed was adopted by Government, which, 
from the novelty of its character, and its 
tendency to excite alarm, becomes a neceſ- 
ſary object of my conſideration, I mean 
the Meſſage ſent by the Privy Council to 
the Bank Directors, requiring them to ſuſ- 
pend iſſuing any caſh in payment, until the 
ſenſe of Parliament could be taken on the 
ſubject, and until ſuch meaſures were 
adopted as would maintain the means of 
circulation, aud ſupport the public and 
commercial credit of the kingdom at this 
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important conjuncture, &c.—— This was 
certainly a very ſtrong meaſure z but the 
more it is conſidered, the more, I believe, 
it will be found to be a neceſſary one. 


The Bank Directors, on finding a more 
than ordinary demand of ſpecie made upon 
them, and that this demand was daily in- 
creaſing, thought proper to acquaint Go- 
vernment with ſuch circumſtance, that mea- 
ſures might be taken to check or leſſen 
this alarming demand, which might ulti- 
mately affect the public credit of the coun- 
try. In conſequence of this communica- 
tion, the Order of Council, ro which I have 


alluded, was ſent to the Bank, and imme- 
diately obeyed. 


It cannot be denied, that the circulating 
ſpecie of the kingdom had been, from vari- 
ous cauſes, in a decrealing ſtate ; and, though 
ſufficient to carry on the general concerns 
of the country, was not equal to any ſud- 
den or extraordinary demand ; and ' ſuch 
a ſudden and extraordinary demand took 

place, 
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place, from ill-founded and exaggerated 
alarms, reſpecting an invaſion, in different 
parts of the country. The provincial 
banks firſt felt the effects of this incoꝑſi- 
derate panic, and, being unable to ſupply 
caſh for the diſcharge of their notes, were 
under the neceſſity of ſubmitting to a ſuſ- 
penſion of payment. The conſequence 
was, that ſuch an unuſual demand for ſpecie 
was made upon the metropolis, and ſo far 
beyond the uſual courle of mercantile tranſ- 
actions, as to occaſion an alarm, left there 
ſhould not be a ſufficient ſupply of caſh to 
anſwer the exigencies of the public ſervice. 
In conſequence, therefore, of an application 
from the Bank Directors for ſome preven- 
tive regulation, the Privy Council recom- 
mended that which has been adopted. At 
the ſame time the Parliament entered 
upon the important buſineſs of framing 
ſuch meaſures as would procure private 
accommodation, and maintain public cre- 


dit. 


If this circumſtance had ariſen from a 


decline 
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decline in our commerce, or a deficiency 
in our revenues, it might have been the 
ſource of many and great diſaſters; and 
reſignation to our allotment muſt have taken 


place of thoſe hopes which are on the eve 
of attainment: but our commerce and our 
reſources are flourithing and abundant ; and 
the late alarm, ariſing from accidental defi- 
ciency, is already ſubſided. That ſome 
ſtrong meaſure was requiſite at this im- 
portant moment, and that the meaſure 
which has been purſued was moſt admi- 
rably ſuited to the occaſion, is an opinion 
ſupported by that commanding authority 
from which there is no appeal—the whole 
commercial power of the city of London, 
The affluent and proſperous ſtate of the 
Bank was doubted by no one, and that it 
poſſeſſed a very large ſurplus was believed 
by every one: and when Mr. Boſanquet, 
(a Bank Director) at a meeting of the Pro- 
prietors of Bank Stock, declared his con- 
fidence that the preſent reſtriction would 
ſoon be taken off, and Bank notes once 
more exchanged for money, it was conſider- 
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ed as an opinion founded on premiſes that 
would not fail. Public credit, therefore, 
has received no material ſhock, and is ſtill 
the ſame ; while the ſtocks are recovering 
from their depreſſion, and, in the phraſe of 
the Stock Exchange, begin to look upward : 
at the ſame time, the buſineſs of diſcount at 
the Bank, now that it is no longer a drain 
for ſpecie, takes its former liberal extent, 
and the commercial world receives all the 
aſſiſtance it has ever required from that 
ſource of pecuniary accommodation. Tt 
can be, therefore, of little conſequence 
whether guineas appear in a metallic form, 
and jingle in a purſe, or whether they are 
made of paper, and lie in a pocket-book— 
if they are equally guarantied by Govern- 
ment in their nominal value for current 
traffic. The increaſe of paper, and the 
diſappearance of coin, in the more ordinary 
dealings of life, may, at firſt, occaſion ſome 
trifling inconvenience which will work out 
its own remedy: but mercantile men will 
find little, if any, difference whatever in their 
ſituations, They muſt now do that by 

regulation 
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regulation which they have always done by 
choice. Their money-tranſactions are always 


carried on by the medium of Bank notes. 
Even when ſpecie was moſt abundant, if a 


merchant paid to, or received lo, gool. 
from, his banker, it is not probable that 
a ſingle piece of coin paſſed between 
them : and, in the largeſt payments be- 
tween moneyed men, a guinea is ſeldom 
ſeen but to make up a fraction, which the 
round ſums of Bank notes could not com- 
plete. 


Under theſe circumſtances I cannot but 
congratulate my country on poſſeſſing a 
Miniſter, whole courage can look public 
calamity in the face, whoſe ſagacity can fol- 
low it through its remoteſt conſequences, 
and whoſe wiſdom will apply the remedy. 
To correct an evil ariſing from public alarm, 
by a meaſure which, however wiſe in its 
conception and ſalutary in its operation, 
ſhould, and on its firſt ſuggeſtion, increaſe 
that alarm, marks a ſtrength of intellect. 
and a magnanimity of character, before 

which 
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which all the difficulties in which this coun- 
try is involved; will, I doubt not, finally 
melt away: 


The ſuſpenſion of paying caſh at the 
Bank in exchange for notes, 1s an event 
which, fix months ago; I ſhould have con- 
ſidered as the paſling-bell of Old England; 
and yet it has been grounded on ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, managed with ſuch ſkill, and 
ſupplied with ſuch remedies, as to encourage 
the nation inſtead of depreſſing it. For, 
as the quelling an inſurrection always 
ftrengthens the arm of Government; I 
know not whether, by a temporary ſuſpen- 
fion, credit itſelf may not be ſometimes ad- 
vanced. 


While Parliament is ſeriouſly engaged in 
forming ſuch regulations as may be beſt 
ſuited to private convenience, the Secret 
Committee proceeds in its great work of 


confirming the public confidence. It has 


already and ſo clearly eſtabliſhed the afflu- 
ence and proſperity of the Bank, as to 
K calm 
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calm the fears of the moſt timid, to ſatisfy 
the expectation of the moſt conhdent, to 
hold forth to the country the firmeſt baſis of 
public credit, and to check the clamours of 
thoſe who are the moſt vigilant to diſcover 
any future, or to rejoice in any preſent, ca- 
lamity of their country, —While, however, 
the great majority of the nation manifeſt 
their conhdence in Government, and come 
forward in every way to the ſupport of pub- 
lic credit; it muſt be expeQed that Oppoſi- 
tion and its emiſſaries will neither ſlumber 
nor ſleep on ſuch an inviting occaſion as 
now preſents iticit ro propagate miſchief ;— 
You will therefore hear, I doubt not, that 
the ruin of Great Britain is now inevitable; 
that public credit has received a wound 
which it will be ſcarce able to ſurvive ; 
that Bank notes are ſinking faſt into French 
Afſigtats ; and that nothing but a change of 
Miniſters can preſerve the country, if it is 
yet to be preſerved. I am indeed ready to 
acknowledge, that we are in a very awful 
crifis ; that the events of the period-are new 
and alarming ; and that a temporary panic, 
6 to 
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to which Engliſhmen are not ſubje& (but 
which has diſappeared in the hour of re- 
flection, as it would ever do on the approach 
of real danger), has had a ſtrong though a 


tranſient effect on the public mind. Never- 
theleſs, it does not appear that the nation 
has manifeſted any diſcontents reſpecting 
thoſe who are charged with its government ; 
while not one relying look appears to have 
been directed, or one confidential wiſh been 
addreſſed, to Mr. Fox or his party. I truſt, 
therefore, my countrymen, thatthe ſame 
{ſpirit which has animated you in the late 
extraordinary exigence, will continue to 
unite you ia reſiſting every effort of foreign 
or domeſtic enemies; that, poſſeſſing a 
name which has ſurpaſſed that of every 
rival nation, and ſecure in that freedom 
with which no other people are bleſſed, 
you will continue to ſhew yourſelves wor- 
thy of the character you have ſo long 
maintained, and of the ineſtimable privi- 
leges you enjoy. For my own part, I 
have the ſirmeſt confidence, that the preſent 
period of difficulty and danger will, by 
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your characteriſtic patriotiſm and courage, 
increaſe the honours of the Britiſh name, 
and ſecure the proſperity of the Britiſh 
people. 
| A PLAIN MAN. 


POST- 
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MR. ERSKINE. 


SIR, 


THERE are many, I doubt not, who con- 
ſider your late publication as the work of a 
profound politician, But with all my par- 
tiality to your character, and admiration of 
your talents, I cannot ſeparate from you the 
idea of an advocate addreſſing himſelf to the 
people of England in behalf of his party, 
and pleading, with ſome reſerve indeed, the 
cauſe of the French Revolution, and thoſe 
who continue to conduct it, againſt the Ad- 


miniſtration of Great Britain, without any 
reſerve at all. 


That the preſent war is attended with cir- 
cumitances unknown to any other that has 
yet afflicted our quarter of the globe, and 
that our country is ſeverely oppreſſed by the 

conſequences 
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conſequences of it, I am forced to acknow- 
ledge ; but, amidſt the various reſulting diſ- 
tfefles that you enumerate, with a degree of 
ſenſibility that borders upon exaggeration, 
you have forgotten that very grievous evil,— 
the diminution of buſineſs, which this curſed 
war has occaſioned in Weſtminſter Hall,— 
ſo that Lawyers of the firſt practice have 
ſufficient leiſure to write political pamphlets, 


I ſhall paſs by your lamentation over the 
departed ſpirit of the Engliſh people, becauſe 
they feel the inſulted honour of their coun- 
fry, in the conduct of the DircXory on the 
late negotiation; and becauſe their rough, 
common ſenſe has made a trifling diſtinc- 
tion between the American and the preſent 
war; conſidering the one as a conteſt for 
Colonial poſſeſſions, and the other as a ſtrug- 
gle for their exiſtence. I ſhall not ſtop to 
conſider whether or not Mr. Pitt is ſubject 
to the charge of inconſiſtency, becauſe, as 
he once ſupported a Reform in Parhament, 
he ſhould have ſince oppoſed and checked 
the proceedings of certain ſocieties, whole 


deſign it was, under the pretext of Parlia- 
; mentary 
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mentary Reformation, to ſubvert the Con- 
ſtitution. I ſhall not contend on this preg- 
nant ſubject with ſuch a reforming Knight 
Errant as yourſelf, who would have ſelected 
the moment for renovating the Parliament 
of Ireland when an enemy was hovering on 
her coaſts, I have myſelf ſomewhat of a 
romantic diſpoſition ; and though I cannot, 
in my more ſerious moments, recommend 
the practice, I am diſpoſed to admire the 
hardihood of your genius, which, diſdain- 
ing the mechanic accommodations and in- 
glorious ſecurity of a dry dock, would rather 
lay down your ſhip on the billows, and 
repair her in a ſtorm, 


I am not diſpoſed to enlarge on any diſ- 
tinctions that may be made between the 
public pleader, who is ready to do his duty, 
according to his inſtructions, for every 
client, and the political writer, who, without 
any inſtructions whatever, will go all lengths 
in ſupport of his party. The advocate re- 
ceives his brief and pleads from the tenor 
of it, and I firmly believe that a party ſpirit 
would never turn you aſide from your pro- 

feſſional 
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feſſional duty. We cannot always com- 
mand the bent of our genius, and the influ- 
ence of our private opinions ; but we may 
curb and correct them. I have no doubt 
that you would prefer pleading for Thomas 
Paine, Horne Tooke, and Hardy, to the be- 
ing engaged againſt them ; at the ſame time, 
I entertain that opinion of your profeſſional 
integrity, as to be firmly perſuaded that, if 
you were to take a brief for your moſt bit- 
ter enemy againſt your deareſt friend, nei- 
ther your zeal nor your talents would for- 
ſake you.—In your new character of a poli- 
tical writer, I conſider you as the voluntary 
advocate of Mr. Fox and his party, in plead- 
ing for whom, you are not bound down by 
inſtructions, but left to the freedom of your 
own thoughts, and to the full influence of 
your own prejudices and predilections. You 
may alſo avail yourſelf of the indulgence 
which Mr. Fox grants to all who are within 
the pale of his church, and employ, after his 
example, any ſophiſtry in argument, any 
miſrepreſentation of facts, or concealment 
of circumſtances, which may aid the general 
deſign of promoting his advancement to 


power; 


vs, 
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power; — an event, by which alone, you muſk 
believe, as a leading article of the party 
creed, that the peace of Europe can be 
finally obtained and ſecured. 


On this ground alone can J reconcile 
your reaſonings on the cauſe and juſtice of 
the preſent war with France. You are of 
opinion, that it proceeded from the miſcon- 
duct of Miniſters ; that Great Britain was 
the aggreſſor ; that the diſpoſitions of France 
to this country, previous to hoſtilities, were 
replete with friendſhip and good faith ; and 
that, if they had been properly cultivated 
and encouraged, Europe would at this mo- 
ment have been in the enjoyment of every 
civil and political bleſſing. 


But before I take up the argument in 
ſupport of a contrary opinion; before J 
ſpeak of a ſeries of acts of indiſputable ag- 
greſſion on the part of France, which pro- 
voked the war and rouſed the genius of Bri- 
tain ; I muſt requeſt you, as Mr, Pitt is the 
object of your ſevereſt animadverſion and 


reproach for engaging in the war, to in- 
L form 
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form me what perſonal motive of intereſt or 
ambition could induce him to involve the 
nation in a conteſt, in which, fond of power 
as you repreſent him to be, he might riſque 
the loſs of that pre-eminence which is ſo near 
his heart. Not only the motives of public 
duty, but every conſideration of perſonal 
eaſe, muſt have urged him, if poſſible, to 
preſerve peace. War could not increaſe, 
or, at leaſt, it could not improve his popu- 
larity, and might tend to diminiſh it. The 
leading object of his life ſeems to have been 
the melioration of the revenue, the alleviat- 
ing applications of finance, and the internal 
proſperity of the country ; all of which muſt 
be interrupted, if not, for a long time, ſuſ- 
pended, by a ſtate of war. He could not be 
ſwayed by any motives of private advantage 
or ambition, in calling his country to arms. 
The utmoſt gratifications of ambition, if he 
has it, or of avarice, which he certainly has 
not, werealready within his reach. In ſhort, 
ſuch was his deſire to maintain peace, that 
many perſons of the firſt diſtinction, fortune 
and talents in the kingdom, accuſed him in 
Parliament, and elſewhere, for his ſupine 
conduct, 
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conduct, and lingering delay of thoſe mea- 
ſures, which France has repreſented as the 
provoking cauſes of declaring war againſt 
us. When, therefore, he conſented to un- 
ſheath the ſword, it muſt have been from 
the moſt perfect conviction, that it was 
eſſential not only to the general intereſts, 
but the actual preſervation of his country. 
That he is as good a judge, at leaſt, on ſuch 
an occaſion, as any of his opponents, ſeems 
to have been determined by the people of 
England, who came forward with ſuch dif- 
tinguiſhed zeal and loyalty to his ſupport, — 
Your reaſonings have not convinced me that 
he was wrong ; nor will thoſe which I ſhall 
offer in return diſpoſe you to think that he 
was right. But it is not for you, with your 
ſuperior talents and diſtinguiſhed ſtation, 
any more than for me, with thoſe inferior 
abilities which are ſuited to the mediocrity 
of my allotment, to determine the queſtion : 
It is for the nation at large to judge be- 
tween us. 


But, to proceed— 
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Lou inſiſt that we ought to have inter- 
fered as mediators with the Cabinet of Vi- 
enna on the part of France, according to her 
application for that purpoſe, in July 1792. 
But this opinion muſt give way to a conſider- 
ation of what the King of Great Britain could 
have done in a mediatorial capacity. I need 
not inform you, Sir, that a mediation can 
be of no real uſe unleſs both parties require 
it, and the mediating power is ready to at- 
tack the party who refuſes to comply with 
his terms of accommodation. How then 
could our King have acted as a mediator ? 
If he had promiſed the Emperor, that, on 
condition of baniſhing the Emigrants from 
Germany, France would not interfere in the 
Flemiſh troubles, the Jacobins would have 
inſtantly exclaimed, that the people of Flan- 
ders poſſeſſed the right of giving themſelves 
to France, if it was their pleaſure. If he had 
guarantied the ſtrange impracticable French 
Conſtitution as it then exiſted, he muſt have 
engaged in hoſtilities with the Jacobins, who 
had determined to aboliſh it. Had he un- 
dertaken to guaranty the right of the French 
nation to change its Conſtitution, which was 


ſo 
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ſo ſtrenuouſly urged by. Briſſot, he then 
would have become an accomplice in the ruin 
and death of the King, and been engaged to 
{upport the ſubſequent conduct of the new 
Republic. In ſhort, every propoſition from 
France, may be conſidered as a ſnare to ob- 


tain our aſſiſtance in the conqueſt of Flan- 
ders. 


As to the well-known decree of the 19th 
of November, you do not feel yourſelf alto- 
gether diſpoſed to juſtify it; nor can you 
blame the Englith Government for requiring 
explanations concerning it, or ſuſpecting the 
ſincerity of the apology for it. Nay, you 
ſurpriſe me with an opinion, that this de- 
cree and other ſubſiſting points of difference 
ſhould have been made the inſtant founda- 
tion of war, as aggreſſions which admitted of 
no ſettlement, or have become the ſubjeAs. 
of immediate negotiation, I muſt beg leave 
to repeat my aſtoniſhment, becauſe I know 
not how to reconcile your readineſs to go to 
war upon the principle of this decree and 
other concomitant circumſtances, and con- 
tend with ſo much vehemence as you do 

againſt 
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againſt engaging in it, when this decree, &c. 
was followed up by {till more hoſtile decrees, 
by the infraction of treaties, the invaſion of 
our allies, and the menaces of our own 
deſtruction, 


Alfter the decrees of the 19th of November 
andthe 1 5thofthe following month, war ſeems 
to me to have been inevitable ; and though 
at this period the ſituation of Miniſters was 
full of difficulty, I remember to have been 
very much ſurpriſed at the calm manner in 
which they appeared to regard a war in Flan- 
ders—an event that had always been num- 
bered among our great political evils; and I 
then attributed it, though I know not with 
what juſtice, to a confidence in the ſuperior 
character of German troops, when compared 
with the diſorganiſed and undiſciplined army 
of France. 


It cannot be doubted that the French 
might hope, by evaſive and fallacious expla- 
nations of their decrees and deſigns, to have 
lulled this country into a ſtate of ſecurity, 
which would have afforded them the oppor- 
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tunity of proſecuting their own ſchemes 
againſt the reſt of Europe. But England 
was governed by men who were not to be 
deceived ; but who would have been glad 
to have negotiated, if negotiation could have 
obtained any good purpoſe. On this point 
you are pleaſed to lay great ſtreſs on the 
correſpondence of Mr. Chauvelin : but what 
advantage could be expected by way of ne- 
gotiation with a Power, whoſe Miniſter, in 
an official communication with the Britiſh 
Miniſters, threatens to appeal from them to 
the people at large? But France, with all 
its pretences, never had any real intention 
to maintain peace. Briſſot, in his addreſs 
to his conſtituents, openly avows the hoſtile 
deſigns of France againſt England. In his 
own words, the determination was made to 
brave all Europe, But, as if the decree of 
the 19th of November were not ſufficiently 
intelligible as to the diabolic deſigns of in- 
citing the ſubjects of every eiviliſed ſtate 
againſt its legitimate government ; the Go- 
vernment paſſed another on the 1 5th of the 
following December, as a further illuſtration 
of them, which concludes with the following 

article, 
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article, being the eleventh of this unparal- 
leled production: The French Nation de- 
* clares, that it will treat as enemies all peo- 
ple who, refuſing or renouncing liberty 
* and equality, are deſirous of preſerving 
their Prince and privileged caſts, or of en- 
* tering into an accommodation with them; 
The nation promiſes and engages not to lay 
* down its arms, until the ſovereignty and 
« liberty of the people, on whole territories 
the French armies ſhall have entered, ſhall 
* beeſtabliſhed ; and not to conſent to any 
arrangement or treaty with the Princes and 
s privileged perſons ſo diſpoſſeſſed, with 
© whom the Republic is at war. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that the very day on which 
the decree paſſed the Aſſembly, the Execu- 
tive Council of France wrote to Mr. Chau- 
velin to diſavow all intentions of a war with 
England. This decree was alſo ſent to the 
National Commiſhoners in the Netherlands, 
accompanied by general inſtructions from 
the Proviſional Executive Council, to explain 
and enforce it: and it is another very ſtrong, 
extraordinary, and irrefutable coincidence, 


that the 8th of January 1793, when theſe in- 
4 ſtructions 
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ſtructions were ſigned, was the very day 
that Monſieur Le Brun, one of the mem- 
bers who ſubſcribed them, actually choſe to 
write a memorial addreſſed to Lord Gren- 
ville, in which he declares, that the French 
well know-how to reſpect other Governments ; 
and that /be does not wiſh to impoſe laws on 
any one. I ſhall beg leave alſo to ſelect, 
from a maſs of corroborating evidence, the 
following quotation from Briſſot's addreſs to 
his conſtituents, which gives a clear, un- 
clouded picture of the views and objects of 
the French Government at the time before 
us. — What did enlightened Republicans 
before the 1oth of Auguſt, men who wiſh- 
ed for liberty, not only for their own coun- 
try, but for ALL EURO E? He believed 
that they could generally eſtabliſh it, by 
exciting the governed againſt the governors, 
in letting the people ſee the Vacility and ad- 
vantage of ſuch inſurrefions,” Nevertheleſs, 
Mr. Le Brun, Briſſot's friend, and one of 
his party, aſſured Lord Grenville, “ that it 
* would be wronging the National Conven- 
tion, if they were charged with the pro- 
e ject of protecting inſurrections. Bur 
M notwith- 
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notwithſtanding ſuch a combination of diſ- 
couragements, Miniſters were not averſe to 
try what a private negotiation would do in 
Holland; and Lord Auckland was inſtructed 
to meet General Dumourier with that view, 
on the frontiers of the country. But Brifſot 
and his friends were too eager for an Engliſh 
war; and all parties were too jealous of Du- 
mourier to encourage ſuch a negotiation. 
Accordingly, in February 1793, Briſſot 
read a report couched in the moſt hoſtile 
language, and war was immediately declared 
againſt England and Holland. In a ſhort 
time, war was alſo declared againſt Spain, 
in a manner which invalidates the aſſertion 
of Mr. Fox, that our Court might have ſaved 
the unhappy King, if it would have acknow- 
ledged the French Government. The Spa- 
niſh Ambaſſador had negotiated with the 
ruling powers of France, in the hope of at- 
taining that object, and offered ſuch an ac- 
knowledgment as the price of his life. But 
ſo far were theſe propoſitions from delaying 
the fatal ſtroke, that the imputed inſolence 
of it was aſſigned as one of the reaſons for 
declaring war. The French alſo expreſſed 


: very 
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very great diſpleaſure at the recall of the 
Engliſh Ambaſſador from Paris, after the 
Ioth of Auguſt ; and your opinion of that 
act, as far as it goes, ſupports the juſtice of 
their reſentment. But it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that Lord Gower was ſent to the 
Court of France as ſtanding on the Conſti- 
tution of 1791; that, on the fatal 1oth of 
Auguſt, the Government of France was diſ- 
ſolved, and the Ambaſſador's commiſſion in- 
ſtantly expired. The King, it may be faid, 
might have ſent him new credentials; but to 
whom? The National Aſſembly was no 
more ; and the Convention which ſucceeded, 
was called, not for the purpoſe of admi- 
niſtration, nor yet properly for the purpoſes 
of legiſlation, but merely to ſettle a form, 
and give to France a new Conſtitution. The 
ſame reaſons jultify the offenſive diſmiſſion 
of Mr. Chauvelin. Beſides, this perſon was 
generally believed to be intriguing with the 
Engliſh malcontents ; and was a vain, filly 
character, continually boaſting of his influence 
with Oppoſition, and of his intimacy with 
Mr. Fox, and the more diſtinguiſhed perſons 
politically connected with that gentleman. 
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You aſk, Sir, what had this nation, as a 
nation, to do with the murder of Louis XVI? 
Conſidering that horrid act merely as a mur- 
der, I do not know that we had any right 
to make it an object of active reſentment. 
But as an act declared by the greater part 
of the members of the Convention who 
voted for it, to be an example to / Kings, 
and a precedent for all ſubjects to follow, it 
may be expected to produce ſomewhat more 
than a mere paſſive ſenſation in the breaſts 
of Engliſhmen, who venerate their Conſti- 
tution, and love their King, who is an in- 
tegral part of it. You proceed, indeed, in 
a moſt unmerciful manner, and with the 
ſummary ſpirit of a Carmagnol, on the ſub- 
ject of Royalty. It appears to be your opi- 
nion, that if all the crowned heads in Eu- 
rope were cut off, (to repeat your own very 
pleaſant idea) ſuch an event would not juſ- 
tify a war. But, as by the extinction of 
Kings the Britiſh Conſtitution muſt be de- 
ſtroyed, I ſhould hope that even the threat 


of ſuch a ſyſtem of decapitation would ever 


be confidered by Engliſhmen as a fufficient 
cauſe to preparefor war with the wholeworld, 
You 
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You place all the miſeries of France, and, 
through her, all the calamities of Europe, to 
the conduct of Great Britain. We ſhould, 
forſooth, have ſtood forth as her friend and 
protector, and have ſanctioned her confiſca- 
tions, her tyrannies, her murders, and all her 
nameleſs exceſſes, which have no example 
in the annals of any age or country. If 
the Britiſh Government had formed an al- 
liance with the Jacobins, Europe, according 
to your opinion, would not have been in its 
preſent condition. I believe not—her con- 
dition would have been worſe: for Great 
Britain, which is the preſent ſupport, and 
will be the future reſource, of Europe, 
would have been in a ſtate of revolutionary 
ruin, But if the calamity of our quarter of 
the globe can be deduced, with any ſem- 
blance of truth, from the conduct of any 
party of men in this country, it cannot be 
traced to the cold, paſſive, and merely pre- 
ventive influence, as you are pleaſed to call 
it, of the Britiſh Government; but muſt de- 
rive its exiſtence from the diſaffected part 
of our community from the clubs and ſo- 


cieties which were ſuffered, for a time, to 
diſturb 
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diſturb the peace and diſgrace the name of 
our country; and whoſe addreſſes and de- 


putations to the Convention of France, ſup- 


ported by the ſpeeches of Oppolition Sena- 
tors, induced that people to believe that we 
were inſpired by the ſpirit of Revolution, and 
ſhould follow their example. I am diſpoſed 
to think, that, if the people of England had 
been united, France-might have been fearful 
of venturing to promote the independence of 
countries connected with our ſafety; the 
Dutch Government might have continued 
to enjoy its native torpor, and Belgium have 
become an independent republic. But the 
correſpondencies carried on with tius coun 
try, from the beginning of the Revolution, 
flattered the French with hopes that our Mi- 
niſtry would be ſo entangled with powerful 
factions and inteſtine commotions in Great 
Britain and Ireland, as to be precluded from 
engaging in the concerns of any other nation. 
The ſituation of the French Government at 
this time, reſembled that of Louis XV. in 


1744; and they entertained the project of 


ſetting up a National Convention in England, 
on the ſame principle that their former King 
wanted 


(WO ] 
wanted to ſet up a Popiſh Pretender. Scotch 
covenanters, jacobites, reformers, and demo- 
crats, have all been made the tools of French 
ambition ; and thoſe among us who declaim 
moſt againſt the ruinous war, as they call it, 


ſhould take ſhame to themſelves that it ever 
exiſted. 
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The Engliſh Minitters have been treated 
with ridicule, as well as abuſe, for encou- 
raging an alarm in the kingdom in the win- 
ter of 1702. But how could ſome degree 
of alarm be avoided, when deputies were 
continually going over to France on demo- 
cratic, not to ſay treaſonable, miſſions; and 
when the famous democrat Gregoire, in the 
character of Preſident, anſwered one of theſe 
deputations by expreſſing his hopes, © that 
„he ſhould ſaon congratulate them on a Na- 
te tonal Convention in Englant! ?”” About the 
ſame time it was declared in Condorcet's 
journal,“ that the French Revolution was 
the equal object of the fears and wiſhes of 
© Engliſhmen ; that a Parliamentary Reform 
« was talked of in England, juſt as the meet- 
<4 ing*of the States was, in 1787, talked of 
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* in France; and that, from a Reform, the 
% paſlage to a Republic would be ſhort and 
© eaſy.” I have mentioned theſe among 
innumerable and far more atrocious declara- 
tions, by the Convention, the clubs, and 
leading political writers of France, in order 
to bring home the cauſe and origin of the 
war to its real authors, not by the mere 
energy of aſſertion, but by incontrovertible 
teſtimony. I have, indeed, enlarged upon 
this part of my ſubject, becauſe the ſtrange 
events which have been produced by the 
French Revolution, have followed each other 
with ſuch rapidity, that many of its early 
circumſtances are looſened from general 
remembrance, 


I cannot, Sir, agree with you, that the 
ſtate of England on the death of Charles I. 
bears any reſemblance whatever to that of 
France on the death of Louis X VI, but in 
the murder of a King. England was nei- 
ther alarmed nor diſgraced with univerſal 
conhſcation and daily murders, by rapine 
and inceſt, by ſcenes of injuſtice and cruelty, 
which were the horrid accompaniments of 

2 the 


„ 
the French Revolution. No menaces were 
thrown out by her againſt foreign powers; 
no encouragement was given to inſurrec- 
tions in neighbouring kingdoms ; no cor- 
reſpondence was carried on with the diſaf- 
feed, diſcontented, and abandoned people 


of other countries. After a civil war, whoſe 


moſt boiſterou s moments were ſcenes of 
tranquillity, when compared to the early 
periods of revolutionary France, the ſuc- 
ceſsful party executed its vengeance on the 
King. But Cromwell, who aſſumed the 
reins of Government, employed his ſuperior 
talents to make that Government reſpected 
abroad, by ſecuring tranquillity, and pre- 
ſerving good order at home; and though 
he did not heſitate to diſpenſe with the 
forms of the Conftitution, and to play the 
tyrant when it ſuited his purpoſe, it would 
betray the greateſt ignorance, or the moſt 
inveterate prejudice, to compare him to 
Briſſot or Robeſpierre, or any of their aſſo- 
ciates in blood, maſfacre, and ruin. 


As the revolution of France is a mon- 
ſtrous compound of every crime of whick 
| N human 
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human nature has been guilty, from the day 
of original fin, to the preſent moment, in- 
fidelity, blaſphemy, and atheiſm muſt form 
a part of this incongruous maſs of abomina- 
tion, When this gigantic fiend ſet about to 
deſtroy every thing that related to good 
order, private ſecurity, and public happineſs, 
it cannot be ſuppoſed that religion would 
eſcape it. Religion can never be deemed a 
matter of ſmall conſequence in civil govern- 
ment; and the degradation of it muſt ever 
tend to unlooſe the bonds of ſociety, and 
weaken the moſt powerful fpring of action 
in the mind of man. To argue that what- 
ever is abuſed may be lawfully ſubverted, is, 
in fact, to allow the ſubverſion of every in- 
ſtitution, both civil and religious, upon the 
face of the earth. I acknowledge with you 
that the Chriſtian religion is from God; that 
it is not the deſtruction of France, or any 
other kingdom, that can diſſolve the eternal 
elements of which it is compoſed. But the 
total annihilation of the long-eſtabliſhed 
mode of Chriſtian worſhip by any State, the 
prohibition of every religious ceremony, 
the exile -or puniſhment of every perſon 
| canſe, 
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conſecrated to the adminiſtration of religi- 
ous rites, and the eſtabliſhment of atheiſm, 
are enormities of ſo diabolical a natu e, as 
to juſtify the alarm, the horror, and execra- 
-tion of the whole Chriſtian world. If you 
conſider a man without any ſenſe of reli- 
gion as a monſter, what an hydra muſt a 
whole nation be who diſclaims it! I never 
underſtood that it was a diſtin& object of 
the war with France to reſtore her altars, 
but to preſerve our own; to ſtop the conta- 
gion of her abominable principles from in- 
fecting us, and to check the infidel deſigns 
of a people, who had hardened their hearts 
againſt that benign influence, which is de- 
ſigned by our Maker to diſpoſe us to good 
in this world, and to conduct us to the hap- 
pineſs of a better. You appear, Sir, to tri- 
umph in the downfall, as you expreſs your- 
ſelf, of the groſs ſuperſtitions and abo- 
minable corruptions of the prieſthood of 
France. This favours ſtrongly of the cant 
of the tabernacle; and if a reform had 
been made of theſe groſs ſuperſtitions and 
abominable corruptions, the intereſts and 


honour of religion would have been con- 
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fulred and advanced. But inſtead of remov- 
ing, with a cautious hand, thoſe decorations 
with which overweening plety or even prieſt- 
craft had clothed or disfigured the form of 
their religion, the French, with all the au- 
dacity of ſacrilege, the avidity of avarice, 
and the inſenſibility of atheiſm, have plun- 
dered, pillaged, and finally overthrown that 
religion itſelf, and involved all that had been 
beſtowed for its ſupport, and to make it 
more impoſing in the eye of mankind, in 
one tremendous ſcene of confiſcation. The 
French not only treated Religion as a crimi- 
nal in their own country, but perſecuted 
her in every other where their power ex- 
tended. For no ſooner did the Dutch apply 
for conſolation in their diſtreſs to the ſo- 
lemnities of public worſhip, than they abo- 
liſhed the eſtabliſhed religion in Holland. 
In ſhort, if they had poſſeſſed an atom of 
religion, they would not have ſeized the 
property of the church, or any other pro- 
perty, or murdered their King, or one an- 
other. Irreligion and anarchy are inſepa- 
rable, and were conſequently blended by the 
Engliſh Government, and the Engliſh Peo- 
ple, 
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ple, in the views of that policy, or I ſhould 
rather ſay of that neceſſity, which forced them 
into the war. If Mr. Erſkine, therefore, 
who profeſſes himſelf to be a ſincere and 
zealous Chriſtian, can ſatisfy his mind as to 
the inſults and injury which Chriſtianity has 
received from the Revolution in France, be- 
cauſe the ſuperſtitions of Popery have been 
leſſened by it, I muſt beg leave to ſuppoſe 
that ſome old rag of a mantle, from the 


League and Covenant of the laſt century, 
has deſcended upon him. 


That a war waged againſt merely paſſive 
and ſpeculative opinions, is equally ſenſeleſs 
and extravagant, no rational being will de- 
ny: but I contend, that the preſent war is 
againſt opinions already realized, and daily 
realizing into actions which afflict the greater 
part of Europe, But if you ſhould inſiſt, 
as ſome of your party have done, that it is 
a war againſt opinions, I ſhall conſider it 
as having been very ſucceſsful both abroad 
and at home. For the wild and monſtrous 
principles that were adopted in the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, are 
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at an end; while the doctrines of our inceti- 
diary clubs and ſocieties have been com- 
pletely ſuppreſſed, nor an atom of real Bri- 
tiſh liberty expended in the ſuppreſſion. 


I ſhall nor enter with you into the abules 
of the Peerage, or the extreme folly of thoſe 
people who ſubſcribed eighteen millions in 
fifteen hours for the ſupplies of Govern- 
ment ; nor ſhall I expreſs any aſtoniſhment, 
to uſe your own words, at the great repre- 
ſentatives of the landed intereſt, who have 
ſupported and ſtill continue to ſupport the 
war. Theſe are ſubjects I ſhould be very 
willing to conſider at large, but the limits 
of this publication will not allow of the diſ- 
cuſſion. 


As to all your arguments relative to the mo- 
tions made in Parliament to promote negotia- 
tions for peace with the unſettled government 
of France, I ſhall only anſwer, that they, all of 
them, had a tendency to produce miſchievous 
conſequences, and to encourage the people 
of France: and that during the reſpective 
reigns, for ſo I muſt call them, of Briſſot and 

Robeſpierre, 
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Robeſpierre, . there was not a ſingle hour in 
which peace could have been offered, with 
honour, to the French rulers, or in which, 
diſtreſſed and endangered as they were, they 
would have liſtened to any terms we might 
have propoſed to them. I well know, that 
Pruſſia, Spain and Sardinia have made 
their peace with France; but I would aſk 
any Engliſhman, who is not the flave or the 
tool of party, whether he would conſent that 
Great Britain ſhould make peace on the 
ſame terms, and hold it by the ſame tenure 
as thoſe degraded powers? 


But after ſuch a ſucceſſion of pacific mo- 
tions, as well as reiterated declamations 
againſt war, on the part of Oppoſition, it 
became a natural expectation, that they 
would have beheld the firſt dawn of pacific 
intentions on the part of Government .with 
patriotic exultation. On the contrary, the 
King's meſſage, notifying to Parliament that 
the French Government had aſſumed ſuch 
a form as would juſtify him in treating with 
it, and that he was ready to engage in, and 


conclude, a treaty of peace, whenever it could 
be 
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be effected on juſt and ſuitable terms for his 
Majeſty and his Allies, was received by 
them with coolneſs, and an affected ſuſpicion 
of the ſincerity of its pacific declarations. — 
After quarrelling, in the true ſpirit of a ſpe- 
clal pleader, with certain expreſſions in this 
meſſage, you manifeſt your diſpleaſure that 
a public notification of the change that had 
taken place 1n the ſentiments of the Britiſh 
Government reſpecting France, was not 
made to its ruling powers; and that Miniſters 
did not engage in ſome active and efficient 
meaſure to promote an immediate negotia- 
tion. But as the French had not ſent any per- 
ſon from Paris to inform the Britiſh Court of 
their new Conſtitution; I do not conceive on 
whar principle it was neceſſary for our Mi- 
niſters to compliment them upon it. Both 
the new Government -of France, and his 
Britannic Majeſty's meſſage to his Parlia- 
ment concerning it, were ſufficiently noto- 
rious to both kingdoms, and to all Europe ; 
and required no diplomatic communication 
to confirm them. 


As to the delay of Miniſters in entering 
upon 
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upon any negotiation, I think it not only an 


act of obvious diſcretion, but of political 


wiſdom ; and for the very reaſon, among 
others, on which Mr. Sheridan founded his 
propoſed amendment to the addreſs moved 
on conſidering the meſſage in Parliament ; 
the poſſibility of another change in the French 
Government. That gentleman, in the courſe 
of the debate, rallied Mr. Pitt on his eager- 
neſs to acknowledge the new Conſtitution of 
France; and then propoſed an amendment 
to the addreſs (which only expreſſed in 
general terms a readineſs to co-operate with 
his Majeſty in the object of it), praying his 
Majeſty to give diſtinét direftions that an 
immediate negotiation might be entered 
upon, becauſe a change in the new order of 
things might take place and interrupt it. 
You ſpeak of the power with which Mr. 
Sheridan ſupported his amendment ; nor 
have I forgotten the overthrow his ſpeech 
received on the occaſion from Mr. Wilber- 
force: but, under all this fair ſemblance of 
an eager ſolicitude for peace, the real object 
of the motion was to compel, if poflible, 
the Executive Power to make a peace, and 

| O to 
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to render Miniſters reſponſible for it. But 
if Miniſters were to be tied down by the 
authoritative injunction of Parliament to 
make peace, I ſhall not aſk;: what terms 
would ſuch an enemy as France grant us, 
under ſuch extraordinary and unpropitious 
circumſtances, | ON 


Parliament, however, did not comply with 
Mr. Sheridan's motion ;' but early in the 
Spring of laſt year a propoſal was made on 
the part of Great Britain to treat with the 
enemy; and the mode adopted to convey 
it was ſanctioned by the uſage of European 
States. The ſentiments of the Britiſh Cabi- 
net were expreſſed in a note tranſmitted to 
Mr. Barthelemi by Mr. Wickham (the 
French and Engliſh Miniſters reſident at 
Baſle), dated March 8, 1796, expreſſing a 
wiſh to be informed of the diſpoſition of the 
French Government reſpecting the object 
of a general pacification, and whether France 
would agree to ſend miniſters to a congreſs 
for that purpoſe. The anſwer that Mr. 
Wickham received from Mr. Barthelemi 
contained the ſentiments of the Directory 


On 
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on the ſubject, indicating a politive refu- 
ſal on their part to enter into any diſ- 
cuſſion ;. and even went ſo far as to expreſs 
a diſbelief in the ſincerity of the Britiſh Mi- 
niſters. Jo aggravate the inſult, preten- 


ſions were then advanced by the enemy, 
which no man whatever could defend on 
principles of rectitude, by which France 
endeavoured to cancel all treaties, and to 
annul the Laws of Europe. What were 
the real motives of the Directory in looking, 
or pretending to look, with ſuch a ſuſpicious 
eye on Mr. Wickham's propoſition, I can- 
not pretend to determine; but the reaſons 
that Mr. Erſkine has aſſigned, could not 
I think be among them. They were, 
iſt, becauſe we did not ſend them a pre- 
vious notification of our confidence in their 
New Government ; and 2dly, becauſe we 
did not prove the ſincerity of our wiſhes 
for peace, on this occalion, by ſlackening 
the operations of war. As to the firſt—lIt 
has been already obſerved, that, when the 
King declared himſelf to his Parliament on 
the ſubject, he declared himſelf to all Europe. 
Beſides, the propoſition, which was in itſelf 
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of a preliminary nature, may be conſi- 
dered as a complete avowal of the opt- 
nion of the Britiſh Government reſpecting 
that of France. If any conduct in party 
could ſurpriſe me, I ſhould feel myſelf 
aſtoniſhed at the Oppoſition on this occa- 
ſion, who, after having ſo often ſcouted all 
etiquette, as cauſing an unneceſſary delay in 
the work of peace, ſhould at length obje& 
to the conduct of Miniſters as deficient in 
reſpectful form and diplomatic punctilio. 
As to the latter reaſon—Without entering 
upon the ſyſtem of general policy, I ſhall 
not heſitate to declare, that, with ſuch an 
enemy as ours, it would be criminal in the 
higheſt degree to diſcontinue the moſt vigo- 
rous exertions till peace had proclaimed 
itſelf to Europe, 


Such was the firſt ſtep on the part of 
Great Britain towards a general pacifica- 
tion ; but, alas! it did not furniſh much en- 
couragement to renew the attempt. Never- 
theleſs, in ſpite of all the difficulties that pre- 
ſented themſelves, his Majeſty was deter- 
mined to make another trial for the peace 
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of Europe, the ſecurity of England, and the 
happineſs of mankind. Accordingly, Lord 
Malmeſbury, a nobleman of ſuperior talents 
and high diplomatic character, was ſent to 
Paris to try what could be done by a formal 
and accredited embaſſy. He certainly en- 
gaged in this miſſion, as one would think at 
leaſt, under circumſtances of peculiar recom- 
mendation. He had nothing to aſk for his 
country ; and was prepared to concede all 
we had taken from France, as a compenſa- 
tion for the conqueſts ſhe was required to 
reſtore to the Emperor: while France was 
to remain on the footing of the ſatus ante 
bellum, with the acceſſion of Nice, Savoy, 
and Avignon. I ſhall not follow you 
through all your obſervations on the pro- 
ceedings that took place between the Engliſh 
Ambaſſador and the DireQory of France ; 
nor ſhall I enter into any diſcuſſion of the 
political and commercial intereſts connected 
with the poſſeſſion of Belgium, I ſhall, 
however, acknowledge, that, from all I have 
heard or read on the ſubje& during a long 
courſe of years, an inveterate opinion has 
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been formed in my mind, that its being in 
the poſſeſſion, or under the controul, of 
France, would be highly injurious to the in- 
tereſts of England ; and that nothing but the 
moſt exhauſted ſtate of our country could 
Juſtify a ſubmiſſion to ſuch an extenſion of 
the coaſt and territory of France. In all 
political negotiations, there are points which 
may be conceded at once ; there are others 
which will not be yielded without a ſerious 
and active ſtruggle ; while there are thoſe 
which are of ſuch importance that they 
muſt at all events be maintained. Such form 
the ultimatum of a propoſed treaty, and Bel- 
gium is comprehended in that character. 
The Britiſh Miniſtry, hawever earneſt they 
might be for peace, would not allow ſuch 
important acceſſions; while the French Di- 
rectory, whole perſonal intereſt I preſume it 
is to continue the war, refuſed, under an 


unheard-of, but frivolous, ſyſtem of conſtitu- 
tional rights, to concede them ;—and here 
the negotiation terminates. Nor can I diſco- 
ver, in the review of it, any juſt grounds of 
cenſure againſt Miniſters for the manner in 
which it was conducted: on the contrary, 

It 
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it convinces' me of their ſincere and anxi- 


ous deſire to reſtore the bleflings of peace 
to their country. 


Though yon accuſe every one of a diſ- 
ordered reaſon, a corrupted heart, or a weak 
mind, who differs from you in certain ar- 
ticles of your political creed, I muſt riſk 
one or other of theſe mortifying imputa- 
tions, when I expreſs my perſuaſion, 
that the New Conſtitution of France dit- 
fers ſo ſubſtantially from that which pre- 
ceded it, as to juſtify Miniſters in ful- 
filling their avowed deſign to avail them- 
ſelves of the firſt moment of ſtability in 
the French Government to forward a ne- 
gotiation for peace. You cannot, it ſeems, 
diſcover any difference between the old 
order of things in France, which occa- 
ſioned the war, and the new order of 
things, which produced the late endeavours 


to put an end to it, But if ſuch a queſtion 
as this had been brought before you in the 


way of buſineſs; a brief of three ſheets, 
and a fee of as many guineas, would, with 


the power of euphraſy and rue, have 


cleared 
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cleared away all obſtructions to your men- 
tal viſion, and an hoſt of diſtinctions would 
have riſen up, armed cap-a-pee, and ready 
for conteſt, Even I, with my inferior 
powers and contracted ſphere of compre- 
henſion, can diſcern many eſſential differ- 
ences between the preſent and preceding 
circumſtances of France, and which could 
not be inviſible to your penetrating mind 
if the miſts of party did not obſcure them. 


When the rights of man formed the 
ground-work of the French Government, 
there was but one repreſentative body, which 
united in itſelf the legiſlative, executive, 
and judicial powers: a wild, deluſive theory, 
which has been diſclaimed by the New 
Conſtitution. The doctrine of perfect 
equality has been done away, and thoſe ar- 
tificial diſtinctions which bind ſociety toge- 
ther have been admitted. Inſtead of a ſyſ- 
tem of democracy, which is the worſt of all 
ſyſtems; inſtead of a popular aſſembly, from 
whence, reaſon, whenever it lifted its head, 
was ſubdued by ſudden and uncontrouled 
| gals of paſſion ; inſtead of the fury and 


tyranny 
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tyranny of a mob, they have adopted a 
mixed form of government, in which the 
legiſlative is ſeparated from the executive 
powers, and, by poſſeſſing two houſes of 
legiſlature, in iome degree imitates the Bri- 
tiſh Conſtitution. I ſhall not examine into 
the durable qualities it may poſſeſs, or re- 
mark upon your client Paine's abhorrence 
of it, becauſe its form bears ſome reſem- 
blance to an Engliſh Government; I ſhall 
only inſiſt that there is a ſubſtantial differ- 
ence 1n the ſtate and condition of France 
under the old order of things, which was a 
democracy, and the new order of things, 
which is a mixed government, and in ſome 
points appears to have been borrowed from 
our own. But I do not contend merely for 
the change of form, but the good effects 
which have been produced by it. The new 
Government diſſolved the reign of terror at 
home, and introduced an humanizing prin- 
ciple in the conduct of its armies abroad. 
4 Proceedings,” to uſe Mr. Erſkine's own 
expreſſions, **© now provoke the indignation 
* of the enlightened part of that nation, 
* which not long ago would have been a 
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* ſignal for enthuſiaſtic approbation ; and 
* what was formerly a ſavage feſtival, is 
* now ſcarcely endured as a political com- 
© memoration.” I cannot, therefore, per- 
ceive any real cauſe for condemning the 
conduct of Minifters, when they diſclaimed 
all intention to treat with Robeſpierre, while 
he was the bloody demagogue of France; 
nor can I doubt their ſincerity, when they 


endeavoured to treat with the exiſting Go- 
vernment. 


I have endeavoured, by a repeated exami- 
nation of what you have written- about the 
making Belgium the /ine qua non of nego- 
tiation, to diſcover ſomething more than a 
violent mode of reaſoning upon the ſubject. 
The Auſtrian Netherlands, and the balance 
of power, are conſidered by you as ſo much 
duſt, when they are repreſented as an ulti- 
matum that may prove an obſtacle to peace. 
J will not return your compliment, and ad- 
dreſs myſelf to the honour of the party, and 
aſk them any queſtions under that ſanQion 
becauſe - I have an internal conviction, 
founded on the characters of thoſe who 
g | compoſe 
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compoſe it, that if Miniſters had conſent- 
ed to yield the Netherlands to France, 
in the firſt inſtance, we ſhould have 
heard nothing from the Leaders of Op- 
poſition, but violent declamations on the 
balance of power as the bond of political 
union in Europe, on the impolicy and 
wickedneſs of ſuch a ſacrifice, and the puniſh- 
ment due to Miniſters who dared to make it. 
Indeed, this very balance of power has for- 
merly been one of the moſt avowed prin- 
ciples of Mr. Fox's policy; and if my recol- 
lection does not fail me, I have heard him 
enlarge, with great eloquence- and ability, 
upon that ſubject, as an eſſential conſidera- 
tion in all arrangements to be made with 
foreign powers, but more particularly with 
that of France. In ſhort, the balance of 
power has always been conſidered by the 
wiſeſt ſtateſmen as neceflary to the tran- 
quillity of Europe, and that it ſhould ever 
be maintained to a certain degree by the 
ſword, if negotiation could not preſerve 
it. Did not King William and Queen 
Anne make war upon France, in order 


to reſtrain the ambition of Louis' XIV, 
P2 and 
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and prevent the conqueſts which he pro- 
jected? And is it not equally dangerous to 
Europe, for a French Republic to acquire 


a diſproportionate dominion as a French 
Monarch ? 


Great Britain, for centuries paſt, under 
various Miniſters, and in various ſituations, 
had made it a primary object of its policy ts 
Preſerve the Netherlands from the power or 
controul of France. This policy is one of 
thoſe elementary truths in the ſyſtem of Bri- 
fiſh politics that had never yet been contro- 
verted, till the party ſpirit of the moment con- 
ceived an intereſt in throwing ſomeingenious 
doubts upon it, Mr, Pitt, in his ſpeech, when 
the negotiation was conſidered in Parliament, 
was perfectly conſiſtent, If, as you ſay, 
the danger of ſuffering Belgium to remain 
with France was ſunk in his argument, the 
reaſon is evident; becauſe that danger is 
univerſaily known and acknowledged. And 
if ultimately the circumſtances of the 
war ſhould oblige us to yield this ter- 
ritory to France, we muſt recollect that 
we entail upon ourſelves a conſtant ex- 
pence, 
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penee, to guard us againſt the effect of 
this ceſſion, and to preſerve our own ſafety. 
By your obſervations on Mr. Pitt's ſpeech, 
you wiſh to convey an opinion, that he was 
afraid to meet the ſubject of the negotiation 
in its full extent, and that he had recourſe 
to all that dexterity for which, you ſay, he 
is ſo remarkable, in order to conceal his own 
errors behind a powerful diſplay of the ab- 
ſurd and inadmiſſible conduct of the Direc- 
tory of France, Of Mr, Pitt I know no 
more than his public life has informed me 
in common with the reſt of mankind : but 
he fills too large a ſpace in the eye of his 
country, not to be ſubject of general obſer- 
vation ; and it has long been my opinion, 
that a bold and fearleſs unfolding of his 
mind, an unevaſive diſplay of his ſentiments, 
and a cool diſdain of thoſe ſhifting arts 
in others which he cannot practiſe him- 
ſelf, form a diſtinguiſhed part of his charac- 
ter. 


After having travelled with you ſo far, 
through the errors, the miſconduct, and 
ignorance of the preſent Miniſtry, and all 
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the diſaſters which you ſay they have 
brought upon their country and Europe, we 
come, at length, Sir, as I expected, to the 
means of our falvation—a change in the 
Britiſh councils ; that is, the advancement 
of your party to power. This country 1s 
under the impreſſion of many evils; but 
fuch an event would tranſcend them all. 
If Great Britain ſhould even be in ſo fallen 
a ſtate as you deſcribe it, I cannot look to 
Mr. Fox for redemption. He never will 
be my political ſaviour. There is nothing 
in his political conduct which has raiſed my 
eſteem, or won my confidence. I do not 
think his proceedings as the leader of a party 
dignihed or conſiſtent; and when that party 
repreſent him as the perſon whom Provi- 
dence ſeems to have pointed out to ſave his 
country from deſtruction, I doubt their 
knowledge of the eternal councils. Ir in- 
deed ſometimes pleaſes the great Diſpoſer of 
human events to employ means very irre- 
concileable to the erring judgment of man, 
to carry on his views in the conduct of the 
world; but that Mr. Fox will appear in the 
ſtation appointed for him by his followers, 
and 
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and who hope to ſhare it with him, is beyond 
my faith; and will not, I truſt, come within 
the limits of my experience. The talents of 
Mr. Fox are of a ſuperior caſt ; but the line 
and character of them are not ſuch as form 
a great ſtateſman, The only Adminiſtra- 
tion in which he took a reſponſible part, 
was weak, inglorious, and unſatisfactory, 
both abroad and at home. From his early 
ſupport of the violent and unconſtitutional 
meaſures of the Middleſex election, to his 
diſgraceful, if not, contemptible, coalition 
with Lord North, and ſo on to his declara- 
tion againſt the Bills to prevent ſeditious 
meetings—* that a ſenſe of diſcretion, and 
not a ſenſe of duty, prevented his acting 
jn oppoſition to them ;” I ſee nothing that 
can induce me to wiſh he may be invited 
to take upon him the government of the 
country ; and every thing which tends to 
fill me with terror and alarm at the bare 
poſſibility of it. Though the rulers of 
France may look to his public ſpeeches for 
arguments to juſtify their conduct, or to 
enliven their imaginations with encouraging 
deſcriptions of the wretched ſtate of Great 
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Britain, and the incapacity of thoſe who 
govern it, I do not underſtand that he oc- 
cupies a very diſtinguiſhed place in their 
opinion. But even if he were a popular 
character in France, it would be a reaſon 
the more for his being ſuſpected by me, 
and, as I ſhould hope, of his remaining un- 
popular in his own country. It cannot be 
denied, that the party who ſupport him, 
think no efforts too great to ſerve him, and 
diret the whole power of their under- 
ſtandings, their eloquence, and their cun- 
ning, to increaſe the perplexities of the 
preſent Adminiſtration, in order that he 
and they may form a new one. Oa the 
preſent important criſis, they do not conceal 
their exultation ; though I truſt it will diſ- 
appoint. their hopes; becauſe it is the prin- 
ciple of many of them to conſider national 
proſperity as an evil that keeps them from 
power, while they would welcome the 
blackeſt ſtrokes of adverſity as bleſſings, 
which would raiſe them to it. But I hope 
and believe, that the preſent enigma of Eu- 
rope will be ſolved without having recourſe 


to the ſphynx of Oppoſition, 
Such 


e 
Such are the obſervations which have oc- 
curred to me in reading your pamphlet ; 
and I ſhall conclude them with aſking the 
following obvious queſtions : 


May not violent invectives againſt Go- 


vernment be conſidered as invitations to the 
common foe ? 


Does not the abuſe of Miniſters for not 
making peace, encourage the enemy to 
continue the war ? 


Is ſuch a work as Mr. Erſkine's calcu- 


lated to encourage the French, or to en- 
lighten the Engliſh ? 
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In ſhort, Is it more honourable, or uſeful, 
or patriotic, to be the advocate of New 
France, than to plead the cauſe of OLD 
ENGLAND ? 
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